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AIVEN those who 
watch contemporary 
events with intelli- 
gence and accuracy 
are unable, as a rule, 
to grasp their gene- 
ral significance and 
their relation one to 
the other. Their 
relative importance 
is often fargely over- 
rated or greatly minimised by those who, 
being close to them, scarcely realise their 
proportions. This has always been the 
case ; the detachment of mind may to some 
extent be available, but it remains for the 
historian, who can view events from a stand- 
point removed from all prejudice, to weigh 
events so truly as to obtain a just result. 
Still it is always desirable from time to time 
to endeavour, however imperfectly, to view 
the currents of events in their real sequence, 
49 ascend, so to say, some point above 
éhem, and thence watch their flow as does 
the traveller, who from a high ridge watches 
below him the currents of a great stream. 
Atthe present time every intelligent observer 
has his attention constantly turned to some- 
thing which touches on what is popularly 
<alled the labour question, the word 
“labour” being used in its primary and 
limited sense. At one moment it is a great 
Strike, at another it is a Parliamentary con- 
flict over the legal liability of employers for 
injuries received by their servants in the 
tourse of their service, at another it is the 
telief of workmen who, by reason of an 
intemperate season, or from other cause, 
are unable to earn their livelihood. Each 
and all of these subjects undoubtedly attract 
| men’s notice, but it is more than doubt- 
ful whether their relative connexion is appre- 
tiated. They all show the aggrandisement 
of labour. We use this short term because 
it expresses better than any other definition 
can do the present position of affairs. It 
indicates the composité’ character of events. 
{tis not, for example, that we are face to face 
With one labour feature only, such as an 
organised attempt to obtain larger wages 
and sherter hours. In every grade of society, 


ad 


in politics and in business, the labour 


‘Question presents itself, and under whatever 
form there is always evidence of its 





aggrandisement, of its growth, of its size, of 
its power. It is no use to endeavour to 
evade the fact—it exists, and it is probably 
one which, when the history of the 
present century is impartially written, will 
be considered of the first importance. 
“ Down to 1825,” says Mr. McCarthy, in his 
‘‘ History of Our Own Times,” “(a mere com- 
bination of workmen for their own protection 
was unlawful; but long after 1825 the law 
continued to deal very harshly with what was 
called ‘conspiracy’ among working men for 
trade purposes.” 

We give this statement because it 
helps to emphasise, not only the difference 
between the position of workmen in regard 
to combination in the first and last 
quarters of this century, but it helps us to 
appreciate the extraordinary growth of this 
particular part of the labour question. 
Trades unions are now not only allowed to 
exist in peace; they have also become, 
as it were, armies of disciplined work- 
men, able and not unwilling to attack 
capital. In other words, trades unions 
have not only grown up in large numbers, 
but they have become so powerful that they 
are able to take the offensive. Further, they 
have become a political force. As was 
pointed out recently in these columns, the 
present Government oppose any clause in the 
new Employers’ Liability Bill to allow work- 
men to contract themselves out of that 
measure, because they believe that by taking 
up this position they are acting in accordance 
with the wishes of the trades unions. Indeed, 
the whole of this Bill is a very striking 
instance of the aggrandisement of labour; it 
marks a distinct advance in the position of 
the workman; and so anxious were the 
Government to press it forward that they 
devoted part of a winter session to its 
discussion. If we cast our thoughts back 
for half a century—say to Sir Robert Peel’s 
Administration in 1844, when Lord Ashley, as 
he then was, succeeded in getting the Factory 
Act of that year through Parliament—the 
extraordinary difference in the political 
power of labour becomes more evident. The 
Parish Councils’ Bill is another measure 
indicative of this same aggrandisement ; it is 
intended in principle to give the people of a 
locality the power of managing the affairs of 
their particular community by means of 
representative assemblies. But the majority 


of ‘dwellers ' in any locality, whether it be 





urban or rural, are generally—except, perhaps, 
in some parts of the western side of London 
—labourers in some way or other. In the 
country they are labourers of agriculture, 
in the town they are mechanics, or what 
may be termed shop people#but they form 
part of the great army of labourers as distin- 
guished from pure brain-workers, and it is the 
former who will shortly be the chief power 
in this country, whether we look at them as 
choosing representatives in the Parliament 
at Westminster or in the local assembly 
which will manage the affairs of the village, 
In another respect the position of labour. is 
remarkable. A system of Free Education 
now prevails throughout the country—the 
labourer can have his child educated without 
paying a single farthing. ‘This is a striking 
instance of the aggrandisement of labour. It 
has a system of education to itself, if we may 
make a personal entity of it, for which it 
pays nothing. The ‘Assisted’ Education Act 
of 1888, as it should properly be termed, has 
caused much discussion,‘ and its results are 
yet imperfectly appreciated. But it would 
be a mistake to overlook the fact that it is 
one form of what we have termed the 
aggrandisement of labour. ° | 
Again at the present moment, and for 
some years past, large numbers of per- 
sons have been troubled as to the 
best means of dealing with and helping 
the unemployed. There are many who 
are interested in this particular question 
who do not trouble about Free Educa- 
tion, or about the liability of employers, 
though in truth these questions are all 
related. The relief of ‘the unemployed 
labourer is simply one bit of the labour 
question, and it is an instance of the 
aggrandisement of labour, of the enor- 
mous space which labour occupies in the 
minds of men, that so much time, trouble. 
and money are spent on this part o: 
the subject. A certain number of years ago 
there was nothing like the interest which is 
now taken in this question; men have 
realised-that the unemployed labourer must 
be consideredi just as much as the one who 
is employed. Thus, side by side with the 
growth of the power of combination, with 
the spread of the political influence of iabour, 
has grown up the national desire to find 
some solution of the very difficult. problem 
of dealing with the mass of unemployed 
labour. Another form of the same subject is 
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the question of how the aged poor should be 
supported. The poor are chiefly some part 
of the great body of labourers, and any 
measure by which some system can be 
devised which will make more tolerable the 
last years of the aged poor is neither more 
nor less than a measure to improve the con- 
dition of labour. So that if we survey the 
field of current questions, and if we look 
back over this ending century and endeavour 
to define the relative connexion of the 
various subjects of the day, we shall find 
that many of the most important point to the 
aggrandisement of labour—that is to say, to 
the way in which it overshadows all other 
questions and crops up in all sorts of forms 
and ways. It is very desirable to realise 
this, because we may otherwise quite mis- 
apprehend the future course of events. We 
may erroneously suppose that when we. have 
found some solution of some such question 
as that of free education we have done with 
it; on the contrary, the aggrandisement of 
labour will push it. forward in some way 
again, though in another form, before the 
public mind. Thus we have given the work- 
man free elementary. education. But the 
movement is now obviously growing to give | 
him a proper technical training, and it 
would not perhaps be rash to prophesy:that 
it may be the lot of some future Minister of 
Education to bring in a Bill to establish 
technical schools supported by the com- 
munity, at which men may learn some trade 
without payment. 7 

We can see.no reason to suppose that in 
the coming century any question will. have 
larger national importance than that of 
labour, ard its aggrandisement will probably 
strike the watcher of events in 1950 just as 
much as it does the observer in 1394. Its 
effects upon the fate of this country in all 
sorts of ways must necessarily be moment- 
ous; but we shall, however, be better able 
to forecast the probable course of events, if 
we endeavour to realise, however imper- 
fectly, the composite fact which we‘ have 
defined as the aggrandisement of labour, and 
how it is involved in and mixed up with a 
number of questions, which many are apt 
to regard by themselves, as if they were 
isolated from others, ignoring their general 
connexion and the way in which they all 
form parts and evidences of this striking 
phenomenon. We may view some features 
of it with satisfaction—the improvement in 
the material prospects of the workman and 
his relatives, their higher mental standard 
and the decrease of crime. But onthe other 
hand it is not so satisfactory to recollect that 
the hand will now rule the head, and that 
labour, like fire, though a. good servant may 
be a dangerous master. But these observa- 
tions lead us into considerations which 
cannot be _ discussed here; we _ have 
sufficiently indicated the great importance, 
now and in the future, of the present 
aggrandisement of labour. 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


we) USTRALIA has fallen on evil times, 
2\4| and building is almost at a standstill 
3 for the present in its chief cities; but 
there are, nevertheless, a few works of 
importance in hand, three of which are due 
to the enterprise of our American cousins, 
who seem to have full confidence in the 
recuperative power of the Colonies, whatever 
the British investor may think. The Equitable 
Life Assurance Company of New. York 
purchased a year or two ago very fine 
sites both in Melbourne and Sydney, 
and are now erecting thereon very 
costly buildings at a total outlay, including 
the sites, of over half a million sterling. 
The: company sent .over its own architect, 
Mr. Raht, who has already,erected, buildings 
of similar character in some of the European 
Capitals, as well aS in the States. American 
influence is, therefore, very apparent in the 
design of both buildings. piOd 

The Melbourne building is a trabeated 
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stories. 


details, but as’it is yet unfinished, and is 
much hidden by massive scaffolding, its effect 
can hardly be judged at present. The most 
interesting feature so far is the American 
system of steel construction adopted in the 
interior. The columns or ‘stanchions are 
built up in sections, and are continuous from 
top to bottom, the girders resting on brackets 
bolted between the flanges-of the column 
sections. : 

The Sydney building is of a different archi- 
tectural character, a very bold and even 
coarse treatment in American Romanesque 
having been adopted. It covers a space 
93 ft. by 100 ft., and is 115 ft. in height 
above the pavement. The centre of the 
front facing George-street is recessed about 
5 ft. and a huge semi-arch 40 ft. in width 
spans the recess, and covers the two lower 
stories. The actual entrances are in the 
wall behind. Above the arch is a 
screen of two polished red granite columns, 
and two small pilasters carrying three 
semi-arches. The whole composition is 
divided into four well-marked © portions. 
The two lower stories form a fairly solid 
basement and mezzanine, a band of dark 
polished stone cutting it off from the lighter 
pier and arclf treatment of the next three 
The topmost story is decorated 
with polished columns, and forms a broad 
frieze to the whole structure, a boldly-pro- 
jecting cornice crowning the composition. 

Of course, the object of the Association 
in erecting such costly structures on such 
costly sites is advertisement, but advertise- 
ment of a very expensive kind, for it is much 
to be feared they will never return in rental 
during the present generation a fair per- 
centage on the outlay. They afford, however, 
fine object-lessons in sound building, and 
suggest one or two thoughts from a critical 
point of view. Why, for instance, did the 
architect choose a rugged type of Roman- 
esque for a bright and sunny climate like 
that of Sydney—where frost is unknown— 
ard adopt the Italianised detail in Mel- 
bourne, which has a winter more like that 
of the South of England? It almost seems 
as if the question of suitability to site 
and climate had been ignored, and the 
matter decided by what would most strongly 
contrast with the existing buildings in each 
city. In Sydney, exactly opposite, is the 
ornate habitation of a local Life Office, and 
hard by are the long lines of the Post Office, 
both Renaissance in design, and typical of the 
prevailing style. In Melbourne almost all 
styles have been tried, but ‘arcuated design is 
very prevalent, so a trabeated composition 
of a very bold type would most easily crush 
its rivals, many of which are exceptionally 
refined and artistic. While this competition 
exists, fine street architecture, as a whole, is 
impossible. Then the immense arch and 
screen of columns in the Sydney buildings is 
simply a /our-de-force for effect only, as it 
serves no. practical purpose—indeed, it 
wastes valuable space, and spoils the light 
of several of the windows in the true wall 
behind. Really the most satisfactory part 
of this building is the side front to a lane, 
which is simple in composition and dignified 
in treatment, and it is a pity that sooner or 
later it will be hidden, as soon as the vacant 
lots facing the Post Office are built over, 

The system of stee! construction employed 
in both buildings is novel to Australia, though 
common in the States, and has much to 
recommend it, but unfortunately there are at 
present no foundries or rolling-mills capable 
of turning out such work at anything like 
the price of the imported article, and it is 
only in a very large building that the time 
required to send drawings home and get the 
work made and sent out could be afforded. 
So for the present this system does not 
stand much chance of general adoption. 

Thethird building due to the enterprise of 
our American cousins is one almost as large 
and costly as the foregoing, the lower walls 
of which are just beginning to appear above 
the hoardings around the site opposite the 
Post Office in Sydney. It will. be some 





design of a very bold type with Italianised. 


months ere any judgment can be formed as | 


to whether it is likely to be worthy of it 
magnificent position. | 
The varying styles of architecture jy 
Melbourne have been referred to above, ang 
one or two comparatively recent example; | 
may be noted. Foremost of these is the 
New Stock Exchange, a:very florid example 
of Early Gothic, seven stories in height aboye 
the ‘street line, with a high-pitched roof 
crowned bya very ornate fléche. The mog 
marked features of the front are the three 
lofty arches covering the two lower stories 
the wall of which is recessed several feet ty 
permit of good light and access to the base. 
ment. Above is a slightly-projecting square 
bay, and acentral and two small side gables 
finish the composition. The detail is vey 
fair, and shows a much better acquaintang 
with the style than is common south of the 
line, but it is terribly overdone. There is no 
rest for the wearied eye amidst the-multituge- 
of shafts and pointed arches, crockets, finials 
diapers and carving, and with half the outlay 
a better effect could have been produced. 
On the other side of Collins-street are the 
new premises of the Commercial Bank of 
Australasia, won in competition by Mr. 
Lloyd Tayler, F.R.I.B.A. The _ exterior 
shows the same desire that we nofite | 
in the Equitable building, to crush com 
petition .by very bold treatment, and 
the’ general scale is therefore exceed 
ingly large. There*are™only twodivisions; 
a. basement comprising the -ground. and 
mezzanine stories, iand one imménse order 
above embracing four,stories, a»fifth having 
its windows in the. friéze. . The Corinthian 
columns of this order are no less than 5 ft, ’ 
in diameter. There. are subordinate orders 
to the seccnd and. third stories, and also to 
several of the individualwindows, but the 
most objectionable features are the canti 
levers of the fourth..story. supporting ft 
large overhanging architrave of the enta- 
blature. They are constructively necessary, © 
but are by no means beautiful. The buil¢ 
ing, however, is remarkable,for the really 
fine octagonal domed banking hall, 60 ft. in 
diameter, a veritable Temple ‘ef Mammon. 
A plain dome would have been crushing, 
intersecting ribs, richly*panelled, are’ throw 
across from column to:column, embracing 
three sides of the octagon, asin Mr. Emersons 
clever design for Liverpool Cathedral, ant 
very stilted lunettes are formed in each bay, 
in which there are ornate triplet windows, 
with columns and entablatures all complete, 
to afford light and ventilation to the space 
below. In addition there isa large glazed 
lantern, so light and air will. mot be lacking, 
but whether the acoustics will: be equally 
satisfactory is quite a different matter. 

Another result of competition is to be seen 
near this—viz., the premises of the National — 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia. 
Externally it cannot be'called a success, for 
it is a mixture of Early: and «Late, Gothic © 
forms suited to modern needs. by openings — 
of normal size fitted with double hung 
sashes of the usual type. Thé fine brownish 
yellow colour of the stone, specially 
imported from Sydney, is its chief merit. — 

There are several other Gothic buildings 
of more or less recent date, and some very 
good, both in composition and detail, but all 
subsequent to the premises of the English 
and Scottish Bank, a very good example 
of Domestic Gothic erected about eight 
years since. It is curious how one success 
building will set a fashion in a style unsuited 
to the climate, and it will be curious to note 
whether the Romanesque Assurance building 
in Sydney will have the same effect, or whether 
its unsuitabilitytothe climate will be deterrent. 
The work of Mr. Vernon, the new ‘Goveri- 
ment Architect in that Colony, which is now 
beginning to evidence itself, is, on the. whole, 
more likely to have a permanent influence, 
as it shows a natural treatment of materials 
and study of climatic conditions. ~~ ~ 

A’ rather important work has just been 
completed and opened for public use; ® 
which an attempt appears: to. have; beed 
made to meet local conditions of climate. a® 
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Convalescent Hospital,” situated on a pro- 
montory at about the prettiest part of the 
Parramatta River, near Sydney, and designed 
by Messrs. Sulman & Power. A large sum 
of money was left by a wealthy merchant for 
the purpose, so although there appears to be 
no waste, the planning was not cramped by 
lack of means. The principle adopted is the 
subdivision of the whole institution into 
blocks, so that there is a free current of air 
around each retaining covered communica- 
tion, secure from wet and wind, but open to 
the atmosphere. The administrative block 
occupies the centre, and the men’s and 
women’s pavilions on each side are connected 
therewith by ‘‘cortiles” which have a foun- 
tain in the centre-of each, and are rendered 
gay with bright flowering plants and shrubs 
in the Italian fashion. The whole design is 
based on the more simple forms of Italian 
Renaissance to be found in country places, 
and the wide overhanging eaves and green 
Venetian shutters keep up the feeling. This 
building may also have some influence on 
the development of style in Sydney, as 
already it has been much sketched by 
students, especially two very picturesque 
features, the Land and Water Gates, the 
latter of which stands out in the waters 
of the river, with a floating pontoon in front 
of it as a landing-stage. 

Although Australia is depressed just at 
present, and more buildings such as the fore- 
going may not be erected for some years, the 
time will certainly come again when, with 
increasing knowledge, they will be equalled 
and excelled. 
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NOTES. 


ta] [ is understood that the draught 
a} of the London Streets and Build- 
ings Bill is to be subjected to 
a careful revision before the 
Bill is brought in. Immediately after the 
epening of Parliament, in the second week 
of February, we may expect to see it in the 
form in which itis to challenge the opinion 
of legislators and the building world. In a 
Bill of that kind, almost every detail needs 
as much care as the main principles of 
ordinary measures. Each detail will affect 
avery large number of buildings, the interests 
of thousands of owners of property, and of 
hundreds of thousands of the dwellers 
therein. 





@ reference to the St. Helen’s Technical 
School competition, to which we have 
already alluded, we have received from the 
Hon. Secretary of the Manchester Society of 
Architects a copy of the following resolution, 
passed at their meeting on the 23rd :-— 


‘ That the Council, having perused the copies 
of the correspondence which has taken place between 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby and the authori- 
ties of the St. Helen’s Technical School, regret that, 
contrary to the assessor's award, the Committee 
should have decided to allow the authors of the 
second premiated design to carry out the work in 
preference to the authors of the first, a decision 
which they consider to be opposed to the true spirit 
of competitions.” 

“That copies of the foregoing resolution be sent 
to the R.I. B.A. and the various allied societies, and 
to Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby.” 


As we have already pointed out, the com- 
mittee concerned in the matter were acting 
entirely within their rights, they having 
reserved to themselves the right to carry out 
any design, in a sentence which was included 
in the conditions issued to architects. If 
architects disapproved of that condition, why 
did they compete? To enter into a com- 
petition under a condition which was clearly 


Stated at the outset, and then to accuse the: 


committee of bad faith because they have 
acted upon it, is an illogical proceeding 
which we fear is not calculated to benefit the 
architectural profession in public estimation. 
While on the subject, we may correct an 
inaccuracy in our ‘ Note” of last week, in 
Which the sentence ‘“ They” (z.e., the com- 
mittee) ‘‘ have made a mistake” should have 








read (as the context would imply) “ They 
may have made a mistake,” the word ‘‘ may ” 
having been accidentally dropped. 





FTER two adjournments the inquest on 

the death of Frederick Ball, who was 
killed at the Blackfriars station of the 
London Electric Supply Corporation in 
September last, has been concluded. The 
jury returned a_ verdict of ‘Accidental 
death,” and added, “We are of opinion that 
had the men been provided with gloves the 
danger might have been averted. We also 
think that the rules and regulations at the 
station should be printed, and that the second 
man should have been more competent 
before undertaking the work.” The details 
of the sad accident have appeared in the 
Times and elsewhere; there is little or 
nothing to be learned from them, nor will 
the well-intentioned suggestions of the jury 
do much towards preventing such accidents 
in the future. The public seem to think 
that indiarubber gloves are a panacea against 
all possible electrical evils, and when a fatal 
accident occurs the Supply Company is 
invariably blamed because such gloves were 
not being used by the victim. Now at 
Blackfriars the voltage on the high tension 
side of the transformer is 10,000. ‘To 
afford effective protection against 10,000 
volts, the gloves would have to be something 


like an inch in thickness. No workman 
would, or could, work with his hands 
encased in such insulators. For the pro- 


tection of the corporation the rules might 
well be printed, but anyone accustomed to 
workmen knows that, though an attendant 
might read them through when first engaged, 
he would very soon get into the routine of 
the station and forget all about the rules 
when anything exceptional happened. It is 
useless to tell a workman that if he does a 
certain thing he may get hurt, he will only 
take precautions if he knows that he we// 
get hurt. Major Cardew suggests that a red 
lamp should be fixed to give warning when 
the current is on, but there are difficulties in 
this. Far better is the suggestion that a 
special form of vacuum tube should be 
attached to the high tension mains; not 
one, for that might break, but many. When 
these tubes glow everyone would know that 
to touch the main means death, or at least 
injury for life, and not even the most casual 
would neglect such a warning. The last 
part of the suggestion must have been due 
to misapprehension on the part of the jury, 
for the second man was injured while 
obeying the orders of his superior. 





HE case of Hoyle & Co. versus the Assess- 
ment Committee for the Oldham 
Union, which was decided last week by the 
Queen’s Bench Division, will be poor reading 
for manufacturers in these days of strikes. 
A strike occurred in the cotton-spinning 
trade tor several months, and it was con- 
tended by the applicants that some reduction 
on the ratable value of the mills should 
have been made on this account, since during 
this period they were not working concerns. 
But the Court would not accede to this view, 
which in their opinion would upset the whole 
principle of rating. Undoubtedly this is 
a sound decision, nor do we think it 
would prevent an assessment committee 
from taking into consideration the pro- 
bability of strikes as an element in the 
general value of the mills. That is to say, 
a hypothetical tenant would give less for a 
building if the trade carried on there was 
liable to constant interruption. But that is 
a different thing from reducing the rateable 
value because during a particular period 
business was stopped by a particular strike. 





R. WALTER BESANT recently com- 

plained that private individuals have 

ceased to endow almshouses, and pointing 

out that in London there are no new private 
ones, he observes :— 


‘‘No form of benevolence would seem more 
attractive ; the money invested is not spent and 





forgotten ; it goes on bearing fruit from generation 
to generation. .... Let us have more alms- 
houses. ”’ 

Several have disappeared of late years in 
London: and we understand that it is pro- 
posed to remove one of those at Tottenham. 
Commonly known as “ The Spaniard’s,” the 
charity was founded by Balthazar Sanchez, 
under a charge upon his Stone Leighs 
property there, and has been since increased 
by the Cooke and the Beachcroft bequests. 
A house for four men and four women was 
built in 1596 on the Seven Acres, at the north 
end of the town, fronting the high road, near 
Scotland Green ; the illustration in Dr. Robin- 
son’s ‘‘History and Antiquities of Totten- 
ham,” 1840, vol. ii., shows it as having but one 
story, and with large forecourts. In 1840 
the trustees made some alterations for the 
comfort of its inmates. The founder, a 
native of Xeres, came to England in the 
train of Philip of Spain, as that Prince's 
comfit-maker or confectioner. Having lived 
for awhile in a_ house, afterwards the 
“George and Vulture” inn, Tottenham, he 
died 1602, and was buried in St. Mary Wool- 
church-haw Church, which stood next 
west of No. 1, Lombard-street. The inn, 
pulled down in 1830 and rebuilt, was erected 
femp. Elizabeth, and at the demolition many 
silver coins of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were found. It bore date 1507. 





HE Transactions of the Society of 
Lnugineers for 1892, edited by Mr. 


G. A. Pryce Cuxson, Secretary, contain 
useful papers, well illustrated, dealing with 
—(1) electrical traction and its financial 
aspect, (2) the application of electricity to 
hoisting machinery, (3) dry crushing ma- 
chinery, (4) sewage precipitation works 
abroad, (5) the cleansing and ventilation of 
pipe sewers, (6) the use of steel needles in 
tunnel driving, (7) the Shortland and Nun- 
head Railway works, with special reference 
to bridge crossings, and (8) an obituary, con- 
taining, among other notices, a valuable 
memoir of an honorary member, Sir George 
B. Airy, late Astronomer Royal. One of the 
leading features in the work of this Society, 
provided for the benefit of all members, is 
their inspection of various works in progress, 
forming vacation visits, among which, are 
described in the volume before us: The 
South Metropolitan Gasworks, the Tower 
Bridge works, the Kingston sewage. works, 
the Hampton station of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Waterworks, Messrs. Willans & 
Robinson’s works at Thames Ditton, and the 
Great Eastern Railway Locomotive and 
Carriage Works at Stratford. 
variety, the quotation from Sir Robert 
Rawlinson, given by the President, Mr. J. W. 
Wilson, of the Crystal Palace School of 
Engineering, in an able inaugural address, 
and printed in this volume, appears to have 
been acted upon. Sir Robert Rawlinson 
stated ‘that a young man entering the pro- 
fession should not at first endeavour to 
determine as to which branch of it he should 
follow, but should devote, say, the first two 
years to a careful grounding in theoretical 
and practical work generally; thus avoiding 
working in a groove from the outset, and 
preparing himself for a wider grasp of his 
profession and ensuring a possibility of his 
following successfully whatever branch he 
may then feel best fitted for, or which may 
then present itself to him.” The index to the 
Transactions, 1861 to 1892, furnished at the 
end of the volume, cannot fail to prove useful 
for reference. 





HE Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
for December, contains a paper on 
‘The History and Modern Development of 
the Art of Interchangeable Construction in 
Mechanics,” in which the author shows that 
conspicuous uniformity resulting from the 
duplication of parts in a machine, does not 


necessarily imply poverty of design, but- 


rather gives evidence of successful adapta- 
tion in the fitness of all the parts for their 


With such - 
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separate purposes. The author alludes to 
the general idea of a wheel dividing and 
cutting machine as first suggested by Dr. 
Hooke, and the subsequent development of 
a dividing engine by Jesse Ramsden. He 
considers that although the mill machine for 
small work is more generally used in 
America than in other countries, it is 
deserving of more extensive application 
in large work. The guide screw, and in fact 
the whole structure of a lathe, have, by their 
assistance in the production of exact work, 
contributed in no small degree to the art of 
interchangeable construction, We _ fully 
endorse the remark that “the study of the 
laws of success is always assisted by an 
investigation of the causes of failure.” 





| ba announcing the recent demolition 

of Wordsworth’s room in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, the Academy says that 
the window has been preserved, and that 
two of the Iellows have filled it with stained 
glass, bearing a memorial inscription. The 
room was taken for an enlargement of the 
College kitchen. In Book liii., ‘‘ Residence 
at Cambridge,” of ‘‘ The Prelude,” the poet 
writes :— 
‘* The Evangelist St. John my patron was ; 

Three Gothic courts are his, and in the first 

Was my abiding-place, a nook obscure ; 

Right underneath, the College kitchens made 

A humming sound, less tuneable than bees. 


Near me hung Trinity's loquacious clock, 


Her pealing organ was my neighbour too ; 

And from my pillow, looking forth by light 

Of moon or favouring stars, I could behold 

The ante-chapel where the statue stood 

Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, 

alone.” 

The kitchen stands in the south-west angle of 
the first court, built 1511-20, which, until the 
building of the second court ( 1593-1602) 
formed the entire College buildings. (See 
Hammond's map of 1592.*) Between St. 
John’s and Trinity is a lane, against which 
stands the chapel of the latter, built in 
1555-64. Roubiliac’s statue of Newton was 
presented by Dr. Robert Smith, Master of 
the College, in 1755. It is an idealised 
portrait, and beautiful as it is, inspired a 
well-known living writer to ridicule it as 
showing Newton apparently absorbed by 
the discovery that you cannot see through a 
plaster prism. We may here mention that 
the committee who undertook to purchase 
and maintain Dove-cottage, at Townend, 
Grasmere, successfully accomplished their 
purpose about eighteen months ago. ‘The 
house and garden have been carefully 
repaired and tended, and as far as possible 
restored to what they were when visited by 
Coleridge, Southey, and De Quincey. Some 
personal relics of the poet and his sister are 
added to the collection. 





N art exhibition is being held at Berlin, 
consisting of works of living Associates 


and honorary members of the Prussian 
Royal Academy, who are in general very 
well represented. The architectural con- 
tribution is the only unsatisfactory one, the 
few exhibitors, moreover, having only shown 
us old designs. Professor Schwechten exhibits 
a model of the great memorial church to 
Emperor William I. Messrs. Bruno Schmitz 
& Griesebach also show some church work, 
whilst Professor Ende (Ende & Boeckmann) 
exhibits some of his Government buildings 
in Japan, and Messrs. Kayser and Von 
Grossheim are represented by the yet older 
competitive design for the Hamburg Town 
Hall. Mr. Herkomer’s new picture for 
Landsberg is the great attraction of the 
exhibition. Sir Frederic Leighton, Sir J. 
Millais, Mr. Tadema and Mr. Ouless are re- 





* The court’s south side was altered by Essex in 1772: 
the authorities decided to cover it with ashlar. In a 
contract made August, 1598, for the second court, between 
them and Ralph Symons, of Westminster, and Gilbert 
Wigg, “‘free masons,” the “ making up” of the kitchen 
is cited. (Art. 4). 

















presented. The exhibits are well hung in the 
three central halls of the old Academy 
building, the necessary arrangements having 
been made by Herr Paul Wallot, whose 
Houses of Parliament we described on the 
6th inst. 





HE exhibition at the Grafton Gallery 
includes a collection of a good many 
of the pictures and many of the studies of 
the late Mr. Albert Moore. Among the 
pictures are some which will be familiar in 
the memory of many as among the ornaments 
of former picture exhibitions, though the 
collection perhaps hardly includes the artist’s 
finest work in figure pictures. ‘The studies 
are of the greatest interest. We have here 
the first outline studies for the figures in 
many of the painter’s best works, as well as a 
good many small figure-drawings made 
simply as studies. There is an atmo- 
sphere of pure art—/art four lart—in 
the Galiery in which these works are 
collected, which forms a refreshing escape 
from the contentions of everyday life. On 
the other hand one must be conscious of a 
certain superficiality of feeling pervading 
these works, in which expression and soul 
seem absolutely wanting; the figure, in a 
decorative sense, is everything ; the counten- 
ance, and the mind to be expressed in 
it, nothing; none of the figures have any 
character ; they are simply figures beautifully 
drawn, beautifully draped, beautifully 
coloured (in the case of the finished works), 
but, as Byron put it— 
‘* So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start—for soul is wanting there.” 


This is hardly the Jast word of Art, the 
sum of what painting can do; but it is 
charming, no doubt, as far as it goes. The 
remaining contents of the Gallery are rather 
heterogeneous both in style and in artistic 
value. M. Aublet’s “ July,” which we noticed 
in the Champs des Mars Sa/loz of last year, 
fills the top of the Music-room, but loses a 
good deal by being hung in a recess and not 
in a full light. ‘There are two good portraits 
by Mr. Lavery, one, ‘‘ Le Soir,” a lamp-light 
study of a half length of a lady, very powerful 
in style but rather heated and overpronounced 
in colour and in the effect of artificial lighting. 
The large decorative panel by Mr. L. Welden 
Hawkins (75), ‘It is More Blessed to Give 
than to Receive,” a decoration for a white 
room, is suitable in that sense; its 
allegorical meaning is somewhat obscure. 
Mr. Whistler has been making “impressions” 
of rough sea under conditions of light which 
render the water very dark, with some power 
of effect. There is a good deal to look at 
among the various works exhibited, and a 
good deal to wonder at. 


« 





HE second collection of drawings by 
Miss Kate Greenaway, now exhibited 

at the Fine Art Society's Gallery, is as pretty 
and interesting as the first, though of course 
it is an art with very narrow limitations. It 
is child-life translated into a kind of decora- 
tive form, with great grace of line, a great 
deal of pretty and fanciful humour, and a 
pure harmony of colour in the costumes. 
There are a few pictures of cottage scenery 
and figures seen in the natural light of day, 
which are pretty, but hardly of any remarkable 
quality. The most noteworthy work, in an 
artistic sense, is the water-colour drawing, 
on a larger scale than usual with the 
artist, of a “Boy with a _ Basket of 
Apples ” (92) walking across the foreground 
in front of a landscape, which we noticed 
before in the Institute of Water-colour 
Painters’ exhibition, and which has a remark- 
able poetic suggestiveness. Some frames 
of small designs which come last in the list, 
“Tllustrations to Mavor” (117 to 120), are 
interesting as showing us the author’s 
characteristic child figures in outline only, 
without the rather conventional colouring 
which in a certain sense detracts from the 
nature and reality of most of the drawings. 
It must be remembered, of course, that these 





drawings were all (or nearly all) prepared 
for reproduction in chromo-lithography, which 
accounts for the flat and rather mechanical 
method of colouring employed. Some black 
and white drawings by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
exhibited in another room at the same 
Gallery, are the originals of drawings which 
have appeared chiefly in some of the 
American magazines. Many of them are 
perfect examples of brush work in black and 
white, in the way of slight sketches of scenes 
in town and country. 





N last week’s issue we published the list 
of tenders for the new Montpellier Baths 
at Harrogate, with the addition (as it was 
sent to us), “Mr. S. Stead, Surveyor.” As 
we knew that the architects of the building 
(illustrations of which we published some 
time since) are Messrs. Baggallay and 
Bristowe, we were surprised to see this name 
attached to the list instead of theirs, and 
concluded that the Borough Surveyor had 
prepared the quantities. We have been 
since informed, however, that he did not, 
and that he had nothing to do with the 
matter except handing the quantities to the 
contractors and forwarding the list of 
tenders to us, with apparently due care that 
his own name should appear prominently in 
connexion with the work. This looks like 
the beginning of another case like that of the 
irrepressible Borough Surveyor of Carlisle, 
and had better be checked at the outset. 


——EE 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE sixth meeting for the present session of 
this Association was held on the 19th inst. in the 
Meeting Room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9, Conduit-street, Kegent-street, the 
President, Mr. E. W. Mountford in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Association :— 
Messrs. H.iAstley, J. G. N. Clift, F. T. Flint, 
G. H. Paine, and A. H. Roe. 

Mr. I°. T. W. Goldsmith, the senior hon. sec., 
announced that a vacancy had occurred on the 
General Committee, caused by the resignation of 
Mr. H. O. Cresswell. 

The President said that the Committee proposed 
to nominate that day fortnight the name of Mr. 
Fellowes Prynne to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Goldsmith also announced that Mr. Alex. 
Beazeley, the Librarian of the Royal Institute, 
desires to obtain copies of the ‘‘ Brown Book ” of 
the Association for the years 1859, 1860, 1862, 
and 1866. If any of the members had in their 
possession such copies, and would kindly part 
with them for the benefit of the Association and 
the Institute, Mr. Beazeley would be indebted to 
them. 

The Education of Workmen. 

Mr. Owen Fleming said that he stated at the 
last meeting that the Committee desired to con- 
sider the resolution which stood in his name with 
regard to the technical education of workmen. 
Since that meeting he had had an opportunity of 
conferring with the Committee, with the result 
that the resolution had been amended in the 
following form :—‘‘ That it be referred to the 
General Committee to consider and report, as 
soon as possible, if, and in what manner, the 
Architectural Association can usefully exert its 
influence towards the organisation of a more 
thorough system of education than at present 
ex/sts for artisans engaged in the London building 
trades, and its future supervision by architects.” 
He quite agreed with the amendment a3 amended, 
and as he had been so fortunate to secure the 
unanimous approval of the Committee, he did not 
think that he need occupy the time of the meet- 
ing by giving any reasons beyond those he gave 
on December 8. He begged formally to move 
the resolution he had read. 

The President said that since the last meeting 
the Committee had unanimously, after consider- 
able discussion, decided to form the committee 
which Mr, Fleming requested. It was merely 4 
committee of inquiry, and after the inquiry had 
been made, a report would be brought before 
them. 

Wood-carving, Practically lllustrated. 
Mr. J. Daymond then read the following paper 


on ‘* Wood-carving.” 
It was with much diffidence that I accepted the 
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kind invitation of your Committee to read a paper | 
on Wood-carving to you this evening. 

I felt that it could have been placed in abler 
hands, but at the same time thought that I might 
lace some facts and thoughts about Wood- 
carving before the students of this Association, 
which, together with the practical illustrations, 
models, drawings, &c., before us, would prove 
both interesting and useful to them. Many facts 
that seem commonplace and elementary would 
no doubt be new to them, and my paper is, there- 
fore, more particularly addressed to those who 
are studying for their profession, than to architects 
jn practice. 

The craft of the wood-carver is of great anti- 
quity ; Egypt furnishes the earliest examples. To 
its dry climate, and the care they bestowed on 
the preservation of the dead, we owe much of our 
knowledge of ancient work. 

In the British Museum are fragments of the 
wood coffin of Men-kau-Ra, a king of the fourth 
dynasty, and builder of the third pyramid of 
Gizeh, B.C. 3,600, which has incised hieroglyphics 
on the face of the wood executed with much 
skill. The gilded wooden coffin of An-antef, a 
king of the eleventh dynasty, about 8.c. 2,500, 
has the portrait carved in bold relief on the lid, 
showing great ability of treatment. A wooden 
figure of Kameses II., from the doorway of his 
tomb at Thebes, compares very favourably with 
work of a much later and more modern period. 
There is also a statue of another king of the same 
dynasty in the collection. The examples of 
mummy cases for animals, notably those for the 
sacred cats, some carved furniture and animals 
used for toys, are all very interesting as specimens 
of ancient wood-carving. 

The treasure-house known as South Kensington 
Museum contains a wonderful collection of wood- 
carving of many periods and climes ; Scandinavian 
and Norwegian interlaced work of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, bold and vigorous in its treat- 
ment ; some wooden shafts formerly supporting 
an organ, of curious South Italian work, about the 
thirteenth century ; whilst examples of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth-century work abound, 
some of which we may note at random. 

The very fine oak doorway of the council 
chamber, Oudenarde, one or two panels from 
which are sometimes copied and placed by them- 
selves in a wilderness of plain surroundings, | 
giving a starved effect utterly different to the rich 
massing of ornament so conspicuous in this and 
other examples. 

The exceedingly bold treatment of the over- 
mantel of chimney-piece from Bruges is worthy of 
notice. 

The altar stall from St. Denis is extremely 
light and fine in its detail. 

The boldly - carved doors with elaborate 
canopies and carved statues from the portal of 
the Cathedral at Aix, in Provence. 

The sedilia of Ulm Cathedral is one of the 
finest examples of South German carving. 

Whilst the examples of furniture, cabinets, 
frames, carriages, and screens are so numerous 
that we must pass them by. They are accessible 
toall, and the humblest craftsmen can study at 
leisure there the finest specimens of his handi- 
craft. 

The panelling from a room near Exeter, 1600, is 
worth noting, while the collection of English 
work of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries is becoming very large, and contains 
many very fine examples. Some capitals from 
Drapers’ Hall show the method then in vogue of 
building up the work. 

Our own churches and mansions contain fine 
examples of wood-carving in screens, stalls, roofs, 
kc, from the fourteenth century, through the 
Elizabethan period to the time of Grinling 
Gibbons, whose examples of unparalleled technical 
and artistic skill are to be found scattered through- 
out the country, also in St. Paul’s and many of 
our City churches. It was our good fortune to 
have an opportunity of studying the carving in the 
choir of St. Paul’s a short time ago, for a room 
we were carving in the style. 

I only wish that the choir were more acces- 
sible, for it is a perfect mine of wealth in design 
and execution for the wood-carver. 

Gibbons died in 1721, but his school influenced 
wood-carving down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Country and town houses abound with acanthus 
carvings to doorways, chimney-pieces, and other 






































fittings, executed in a fine though unpretentious 
Every cut of the 


style with a masterly hand. 


chisel or gouge tells, and these enrichments were 
executed by craftsmen without hesitation, and can 


be carried out with considerable rapidity of execu- 
tion, 


carving historically, so I will pass to the practical 
part of the subject at once. 


kind, free from knots, shakes, or other defects, as 
the specification always 


But it is not my purpose to deal with wood- 


The wood for carving should be the best of its 


mentions, well and 
naturally seasoned, that which is baked, steamed, 
or seasoned by any artificial means being harsher 
and more brittle under the tool; or as the carver 
says ** without any nature in it.” 

Unless the work is small in detail the wood 
should not be too hard to produce the best 
results. 

Take oak for example, if the wood has hard 
fibres running through it, like most of the 
American species, it is much more difficult to work, 
and prevents the carver using his tools with free- 
dom. Figured woods, again, most of which figure is 
produced by the change in direction of the fibres, 
are difficult to finish. 

The carver has to continually change the direc- 
tion of his tool, which prevents those happy 
effects and twists on the face of a piece of foliage 
or ornament, which seem to suggest themselves 
naturally, if the course of the tool were not 
impeded by the different directions of the grain. 

(Some specimens of wood on the table will 
explain this better than words. ) 

To obtain clean cut work the carver must cut 
with the grain, much as a boy who whittles a 
stick with a knife or a joiner planes a board with 
his plane. The piece of Padouk has been faced 
with a metal plane, a cut has afterwards been 
made upon the face with a flat gouge; you will 
see that one-half of the cut is clean whilst the 
other is against the grain. 

The piece of mahogany has also the same 
defect, which increases the difficulty of cutting 
the work clean. 

A piece of carving cut against the grain is 
seldom satisfactory ; it can be done, but to dig a 
piece of ornament out of the end of the grain 
is a very vexatious proceeding, and withal ex- 
pensive. 

Take a simple illustration: An impost cap, 
carved with egg and tongue, if worked by the 
joiner in the solid, the returns are end grain and 
the ornament must be cut against the grain or | 
fibre of the wood. | 

If I have not made this clear one of the carvers | 
willillustrate it practically. 

A piece of good Riga wainscot is the best wood 
for architectural carving (but it is now very scarce, 
and the Hungarian oak is the best substitute) ; the 
grain is not too strong, and one can deal with 
it with more freedom than any other wood. 

Mahagony is very variable. Some kinds are 
very good, others very indifferent. The Mexican 
and African, for instance, cutting very much like 
cork, that is, it will not stand against the tool. 
The harder kinds of Cuba and Spanish mahogany 
are rather more expensive working, especially if 
figured. 

Teak is a good wood for carving ; it wastes freely, 
or perhaps we should say, the surplus wood is 
easily removed, and the work shaped readily. 
Another advantage possessed by teak is_ that 
when used for purposes where the material is cut 
away more in some parts than others, as, for 
instance, an animal terminal or very bold panel 
out of 6 in. or 4 in. plank, it is more likely 
to stand than some of the other varieties of wood. 
Its only fault is that the grit in it dulls the edges 
of the tools rather quickly. 

Walnut is a fairly good wood for carving, the 
American being the easiest tocut. The English is 
very close and firm in the grain, and some of it is 
very hard. The American walnut is rather 
remarkable for showing a whiteness on the 


























Some samples of bass or American whitewood 


cut well, some very badly. 


English cedar and pear tree are also good 


woods for carving. 


Pitch pie is unsatisfactory, the darker portions 


of the fibres are hard to work, it develops skakes 
when the wood is cut into, and if very dry it is 
harsh and short under the tool. 
pine and yellow deal are nearly at the bottom of 
my preference of woods suitable for carving. 


In fact pitch 


Sequoi (the dead wood from the mammoth 


trees of California) is simply bad, and it is well 
nigh impossible to get any life into the work. It 
cannot be cut clean across the grain and dulls the 
tool 
preferable. 


almost 


Cork is 


immediately. almost 


Most of the Australian woods, Yarra and 


others, Padouk wood from Burmah, are all very 


indifferent for the use of the wood-carver. 

The tools next claim our attention. They 
require to be of the very best steel and well 
tempered. The shapes seem to have varied very 
little through the centuries ; some found in the 
Pyramids, and now in the British Museum, are 
similar in shape, but made of copper or bronze, 
to the tools of the present day. 

A wood-carver requires a set of flat gouges from 
$ in. wide to If in.; a set of quicker section 
gouges, called ‘‘fluters,” though used for many 
other purposes than fluting; some flat tools of 
varied widths called ‘‘ firmers’’; small quick- 
section gouges known as “‘ veiners,” though the 
less they are used for putting veins on the faces of 
leaves the better for the appearance of the work. 
V shaped tools, called ‘* parting tools,” are also 
necessary. Besides all these, a certain number of 
similar tools, but bent instead of being straight, 
are required. These are necessary to take up the 
cutting in the hollows or undercuts where the 
straight tool would stick into the grain of the 
wood. Thereisalso a variety of tool known asthe 
‘** macaroni,” which is of doubtful utility for ordi- 
nary work. A set of oil-stones ground to fit the 
various sections of the gouges, and called slips, is 
indespensable; a leather strap prepared with 
tripoli, similar to a razor strop, for putting a fine 
edge on the tools after sharping with the slips, is 
also necessary. Small wheels are used to clean 
out the inside or concave surface of the bent 
tools. A mallet of wood, lead, or iron, bench 
screws, clamps for holding the work, and a pair 
of compasses, make a fairly complete list. 

All wood carvers’ tools require to be carefully 
sharpened, and kept in good order, if the work is 
to be cleanly and well finished. We may note 
that the tools are generally sharpened by rubbing 
both sides, and not as joiners tools with the 
cutting edge at one side; for soft woods the 
tools must be sharpened at a more acute angle 
than for the harder varieties. To distinguish the 
tools from one another as they lie upon the 
bench, the carver uses wood of various colours 
and shapes for the handles of them. Those not 
in use are generally kept in a small chest con- 
taining a quantity of small drawers or trays. On 
the table are specimens of carvers and joiners 
tools, showing the different methods of sharping. 
The bench must be kept free from grit if we wish 
to preserve a good edge upon the tools. 

The simplest and most inexpensive kind of wood 
carving is that in which the outlines of design are 
first set in from the face of the wood, and a gouge 
or other tool then being used to make a sloping 
cut to meet it, thereby taking out a chip or piece 
without leaving any rough places or awkward 
corners to be cleared out afterwards. This 
description of ornament is used very frequently on 
Jacobean furniture and old chests ; some spandrels 
of the Gothic periods are also examples of this 





surface of the wood after it is finished if viewed 
in certain lights. On turning the wood round 
the whiteness is reversed; this, of course 
disappears if the wood is polished. 

Italian walnut carves very well if straight in the 
grain. 

Satinwood carves well, and, being light in 
colour, the work is effective. 

Pine is less expensive to carve, but it is easily 
damaged if used for undercut work. 

Lime tree is a splendid wood for carving, but 








so perishable that one can only recommend it for 


temporary use, such as patterns for metal casting, 


founders prefer mahogany for that purpose. 





be provided against. 








is finished, 
4 


for which it is admirably adapted, although some 


Kawrie pine cuts well, but has the reputation 
of shrinking lengthwise in addition to across the 
grain, a fatal defect for joiners’ work that cannot 


It is quite enought to have to contend with the 
ordinary shrinkage in wood without the shoulders 
of framing showing an open joint when the work 























kind of treatment. The faces of acanthus leaves 
in the enriched mculdings and some of the capitals 
of the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
centuries are also worked in a similar fashion. 
This treatment obviates grounding out the orna- 
ment, which must be done in ordinary work, 
such as a spandrel or panel showing a background. 

We will now describe the method of. carving 

an ordinary panel or spandrel. The joiner has 
rebated the wood all round to the depth of the 
groundwork for the carving ; if it is a large panel 
he has glued it up, in this case taking care to put 
the tongue in joint far enough back to prevent us 
‘cutting into it ; a precaution which I am sorry to 
say is not always observed, to the obvious detri- 
ment of the work, especially if the cross tongue is 
of deal in a hardwood panel. 

We sketch or paste a tracing of the design to be 
carried out on the wood, and proceed to cut away 
the parts that are to be the ground of the panel, 
afterwards using a tool known as the ‘* Old 
Women’s Tooth” to rout out the wood to the 
required depth. Care must be taken during this 
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part of the work that no cuts made by the chisels 
or gouges in forming the outline should go below 
the surface of the ground. In hurried work this 
is a very common occurrence and frequently shows 
much if the work is afterwards polished. This 
seems a very mechanical proceeding, but it is 
the general method ; one reason is that when the 
face of a piece of wood is roughly cut away it is 
difficult to sketch upon, therefore the carver likes 
his outline set in first, that he may be able to 
keep to his design. When the panel is grounded, 
the finest skill of the craftsman is called into 
play to balance the masses in the design, decide 
the parts that are to be in high relief, in contrast 
with those near the ground, and generally to 
arrange the projections so as to produce the best 
effect. In fact this part of the work tests the 
ability of the workman to the utmost degree, and 
shows whether he is a skilled craftsman, or 
merely one of those who, unfortunately, never 
seem to be able to master their craft, and always 
require a model or copy, which they reproduce 
with more or less success. 

After the panel is roughed in, if possible, it is 
advisable to put it on one side for a short time; it 
is good for the material, for, after cutting away 
one side of a piece of wood, it is well for it to be 
laid by. It is also frequently good for the 
design ; when taken up again to finish the work 
faults are less likely to be overlooked than if the 
carving is finished off without interval. 

The outlines are generally cleaned up first, then 
the ground finished to them, the face of the work 
being the last part to receive our attention. Here, 
again, the craftsman has an opportunity to show 
his ability, or otherwise. 

The groundwork of panels is sometimes stamped 
to give a matted effect and bring out the orna- 
ment, but it is not a desirable treatment, giving a 
common appearance to even good work. The 
best finish for the ground is that of a slightly 
undulating, but smooth, surface. 

We will next take a length of moulding, egg 
and tongue or leaf enrichment, for example. First 
space out the ornament, then mark the outline 
upon it, and set it in as we did with the panel. 
The groundwork is next picked out and the face 
afterwards carved, the more projecting parts being 
finished last. If egg and tongue, the shell is set 
in, the egg shaped and finished, the tongue 
being carved afterwards. We may remark here 
that full-sized sketches of egg and tongue or other 
mouldings as given us are often very deceptive. 
The enrichment is generally drawn on _ the 
moulding in elevation, probably looking fairly 
broad or otherwise in correct proportion, but, 
when developed on the actual moulding, it 
becomes quite different, and really works out 
very much narrower than was expected. If these 
sketches are set out for short breaks, it is evident 
we must either alter the arrangement or execute 
the work to a different proportion than that 
shown or intended. 

Gothic strings and space ornaments are 
sometimes cut in the solid and sometimes 
applied in both old and modern work. If 
applied with an intervening space between the 
carved portion and the cavetto background, 
there is a lightness of effect and more shadow 
than can be obtained if they are worked out of 
the solid stuff. 

The section for a carved moulding is an im- 
portant point ; if it contain deeply sunk hollows, 
the carving must be done with bent tools, which 
increases the time required for its execution. The 
model for an architrave similar in section to those 
at Hampton Court Palace, but with simpler 
detail, is a good example of itskind; but flatter 
sections are much more economical to work. 

Capitals generally should be prepared with the 
grain of the wood vertical for carving. If the 
grain is horizontal, as for Ionic caps with angle 
volutes, they must be glued up at the mitres or 
angles, otherwise two sides have to be carved 
endwise in the grain. If the caps are of any size 
they should be built up. 

Take a Corinthian cap for instance: a good 
method is to glue up the bell in sections with 
angle and centre scrolls in the same pieces of 
wood; if for a column, have the bell turned. 
The scrolls and husks can then be carved, and 
well undercut, or pierced if preferable ; the lower 
tiers of leaves being absent, there is more room to 
get at the undercut parts. The leaves for lower 
part of cap are shaped and carved separately, 
being afterwards glued on and screwed from the 
back or inside. It is also convenient to build up 
the abacus in pieces, and if properly put together 
with dowels and well screwed to the cap, the 
whole will stand better than if cut from a solid 
piece of wood, even if such could be procured 
large enough for the purpose, The Corinthian 





caps on the choir screen at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
are built up in a similar fashion to that just 
described. If the caps are executed in the solid, 
the probability is that roughing-out and ex- 
posing fresh parts of the wood to the action 
of the air will cause the outer parts of cap to 
shrink rapidly, so that splits or shakes develope 
themselves, which, after a time, may or may not, 
close up again. It sometimes happens if the 
shakes are filled up they will split up the cap, 
acting as wedges when the inside parts of the 
wood shrink. 

The endless or band-saw and fret - cutting 
machine are valuable aids to a wood-carver when 
the outline can be cut or pierced before the 
work is shaped or roughed-out—cresting or tracery 
for instance. The small terminals on the table 
will demonstrate this. One is as it comes from 
the saw, the next with the superfluous pieces 
knocked away, and the third roughed-out. 

This method is sometimes adopted for work 
with a background, especially if in high relief; 
the outline of design is cut with the saw, being 
afterwards glued upon a background and well 
screwed from the back, or, if for painted work, 
fastened with fine nails or brads from the face as 
well. The carving is sometimes done before and 
sometimes after being placed on the background. 
By this means the operation of grounding is 
saved, but the perfectly level background is not 
so artistic-looking as the slightly undulating one 
produced by the first method described. It is 
almost needless to say that the design must be 
thoroughly thought out before the fret-cutting is 
begun. 

The large console on our left was cut to the 
outline before being carved ; the surplus wood is 
thus easily removed ; it is then roughed out, and 
afterwards finished as described in the case of a 
panel. The enriched three-quarter column was 
first made out with deal to complete the circle, 
then turned and carved. 

The mouldings forming the cornice and those 
round panel in satin wood were prepared with the 
aid of machinery, then mitred-up and fitted by a 
joiner, the joints carefully marked and protected ; 
the pieces are then carved before the mouldings 
are glued up, the mitres being finished off after- 
wards. The wood-carver always prefers his work 
in small pieces ; as a rule, he Jays and fixes it on 
the bench before him, whereas the stone-carver, 
if possible, puts his work up in front of him. It 
is rather remarkable that in those cases where the 
craftsman is both a stone and wood-carver he puts 
the stone up in front and lays the wood down 
before him. 

The explanation is that the stone-carver does 
most of his work, even when finishing, with a 
mallet or hammer, whereas the wood-carver, 
hampered by the grain of the wood, has more 
power over and a freer use of his tools by having 
the work below him. 

Wood-carving executed zz stu is always 
much more expensive than if done on the bench, 
before the work is put together. 

Cutting tracery is part of the wood-carver’s 
craft, though it is often left to the mercies of a 
joiner, who gets as much as possible done by a 
machine, which takes all the spirit out of the 
cusps, the pockets and mitres being sometimes 
wonderfully, and sometimes fearfully, worked 
afterwards. 

Simple quatrefoils on the table show the 
difference in the appearance of plain cusping 
when worked by hand and by machine. Those 
worked by hand stand up and have a crisper 
effect than the one taken off to a dead level by the 
machine. 

The slightly-varied section of the moulding 
as worked by hand is also better looking than the 
mechanical hollow which runs with unfailing 
regularity through the machine work. 

While speaking of tracery we may mention 
that amongst the small models will be found 
some examples of carved cusps and terminations. 

An interesting branch of wood-carving is the 
preparation of models for metal work. These, if 
very small, such as bows for keys, are made of 
boxwood, the larger patterns of lime tree, pear 
tree, or mahogany. This work requires consider- 
able skill and judgment, in order that the pattern 
may lift from the mould without damaging it. 
All undercuts must be avoided, and the effect 
obtained without them in ordinary work, for 
obvious commercial reasons. It is often neces- 
sary to make the pattern in several pieces in order 
to draw itout of the mould. : 

They are sometimes cored or worked out at the 
back to the thickness of metal required, and 
sometimes solid, at the discretion of the founder. 
There are some examples of patterns before us. 
that for the hob of a grate was made for a fire. 





place exhibited at the late Arts and Crafy 
Exhibition. The terminals were for the gup. 





metal gates at the New Gallery. There are alg 
some patterns for a tomb railing and parts of g 
monument prepared for execution in bronze. 

Into the province of designs for wood-carving 
it is not my intention to enter, but it is desirable 
that they should be worked out on paper, or 4 
model made, that the craftsman may cut into the 
wood without hesitation, or, as we say, ‘‘ withoy 
having to feel his way.” He should be able ty 
mentally see or imagine the effect of his work 
when finished, before or whilst roughing out the 
subject. 

Figures always require modelling before bei 
carved, unless they are to be in very low relief, ip 
which case a skilled carver can produce good 
effects with the aid of a careful drawing. 

The spandrels, of which a set of photographs 
are exhibited, were executed in this way. The 
plaster models for figures, animals, and ornament 
exhibited have all been prepared for wood-carving, 
The angels with instruments, labels, &c., on the 
screen were executed in mahogany for the reredos 
shown in the photograph below them. On the 
table are models for stall terminals, heads for 
seat elbows, some animals for staircase newels, 
also carved drums for columns, and other archi. 
tectural features, some in wood and some jp 
plaster. 

Specimens of old work are also on the table, 
In the fifteenth-century panels from Sedburgh 
Church the treatment of the face of sacred mono. 
gram should be noticed. Two carved stair-ends, 
date 1790, are similar in design, but show just 
sufficient variation in treatment to mark them as 
handicraft, and not machine or cast work. Some 
casts of small spandrels from an old screen at 
Hayes Church, Middlesex, should have been 
here; there is a photograph of an inlaid and 
carved table, the date 1605 being worked 
in inlay on the frieze. We might mention 
that this church, so near London, is well wortha 
visit, the fifteenth-century roofs remaining in 
nave and aisles ; there are also some good brasses, 
a fresco painting, the old timber porch, and other 
interesting features still to be seen. 

Concerning polishing, as a rule some polish is 
required to protect wood against changes of 
temperature, and to keep it clean or bring out 
the colour. If left from the tool or plane, some 
woods soon show the dirt very much, especially 
in this city of ours; and, therefore, some pro 
tection is necessary. But let there be as little 
polish used as possible. It is generally applied 
with a brush, and needs great care, for at the 
very best it spoils the appearance of the carving, 
for a time at least ; and certainly in no case does 
it improve the work. It is generally disappointing 
when the carver sees his work for the first time 
after being polished. Teak is a satisfactory wood 
from this point of view, it being a good colour, 
and standing well without polish. A _ good 
treatment for oak is to have it fumed in a 
chamber with ammonia, afterwards finishing with 
wax polish. 

Just a word respecting apprenticeship. Un- 
fortunately, it seems to be going out of fashion in 
this as in other trades and crafts. Personally, I 
do not think anything can take its place entirely. 
The technical schools are invaluable as aids to the 
young wood.-carver, but cannot altogether substi 
tute the training to be received in a shop; the 
experience gained upon actual work is not to be 
obtainea in any other way. The present system 
is that lads try to become attached to a shop as 
improvers, with a tacit understanding that, if they 
are industrious, and behave themselves generally, 
they will be retained on the general staff of work- 
men. “There is a certain advantage in this plan, 
that the lad knows that he is liable to dismissal if 
he does not behave himself, and, further, that the 
more interest he takes, and the better craftsman 
he becomes, the more it is to his employer's 
advantage to keep him. 

In conclusion, we would urge that architects 
should always retain some control over both the 
quality and prices for wood-carving. In many 
cases this is done, to the obvious advantage of the 
work, but in others it appears in the quantities 
included, perhaps in so many feet super of 
framing or doors, all to be executed as detail at 
end of bill, which said detail gives a very indefinite 
amount of information, thereby making the carving 
quite a negligible quantity until the full-sized draw- 
ings appear, when the architect’s requirements, 
the builder’s provision for costs, and the carver’s 
views of the matter are far as the poles asunder. 

In many cases it is impossible to do justice to 
the work, and the result is painful to all 
beholders. j 

Wood carving, to be done well, must be paid 
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for, therefore, it seems to me that some control 
should be kept over the price as well as the 
quality of the work. 

I must now thank you for the kind attention 
given to my paper, hoping that the remarks may 
help to excite some interest in the subject, and 
that it may be understood that there are some 
earnest workers in the craft; though their 
yoductions are often sadly handicapped by 
the limit of prices, quality of material, the 
multiplicity of styles that are used, and wherein 
the conditions of work in the present day 
differ so much from those of the old craftsmen, in 
whose time a style came into existence was 
jeveloped and died out in a kind of natural 
evolution, whereas now it is one period to-day 
and another to-morrow. But if the craftsman 
brings some study to bear upon his work and 
strives to produce the best that is in him, surely his 
productions should have something of true 
caftsnianship about them. 








At the conclusion of the _ lecture, the 
President said that before the discussion on 
the paper commenced he desired to say a few 
words as to Mr. Fleming’s resolution. His (the 
President’s) legal adviser had informed him that 
itwas unnecessary to bring the resolution before 
the general body of the meeting, because the 
Committee had already decided to grant the 
inquiry Mr. Fleming asked for, but Mr. Fleming 
felt himself that it would be more in order if it 
were put to the meeting. 

Mr. A. W. Earle then formally seconded the 
resolution, which, on being put to the meeting, 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Beresford Pite, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Daymond for his paper, said that 
he remembered the time when Mr. Sedding 
sid that he would never be happy till he could 
set 2 mess on to the floor of the Institute, and 
0 some extent they were indebted to that 
sentiment in seeing a bench with chips and 
shavings, and all the rest of it, in that highly 
dignified apartment. There were one or two 
things which had always been difficulties in his 
mind with regard to the wood-carver’s craft. The 
first was that he did not see how good wood- 
carving could be produced from putty or clay 
models. He had a sort of idea that Burges 
had a consciousness of that great difficulty, because 
he used soap as a modelling material for carving, 
asit cut with great ease. If one set to work ina 
hard material from a model made in soft material, 
the probability was that an unsatisfactory result 
would be effected. Ile knew the way out of the 
dificulty, but whether it could be done in their 
lifetime was another matter, that was to train 
carvers without models. He would venture to 
throw out the suggestion that it was curious that 
the finest wood-carving in the world was that of 
the greatest antiquity. Professor Poole, of the 
British Museum, had said to him that the most 
life-like wood-carving, with the greatest spirit in 
i, was that of the Egyptian images of priests in 
the museum of Boulak. He had recently seen 
these in the new museum at Ghizeh, and found 
that the carving had a life-like effect, surpassing 
anything we had in the work of other ages. 
Those figures of an antiquity of 3,000 or 4,000 
years were really masterpieces of the art of 
wood-carving. Practically they were very much 
indebted to Mr. Daymond for a _ hint or 
wo as to making drawings for carvings and as 
to building up Corinthian capitals. He should 
venture to try and draw from Mr. Daymond 
some criticism of Grinling Gibbons’ work from a 
wood-carver’s point of view. He spoke in warm 
‘ms of it, but would he tell them the fine 
quality in it ? 

Mr. Bolton, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
‘aid that in the design of wood-carving it was as 
Well to keep in mind the nature of the material. 
The two main qualities of wood were beauty of 
sufface and a fibrous nature, both of which will 
be found fully displayed in old work. Thus, in 

ate Gothic stallwork, the canopies are carried out 
with a marvellous elaboration of detail, the wood 
ing, as it were, cut to ribbons, which was only 

Possible in so fibrous a material. In the carved 
Work of the Italian Renaissance, marble sculp- 
lure, essentially a surface treatment, had a strong 
miuence, but in panels of the characteristic 
alabesque designs, both treatments were com- 
bined, Anyone who was disposed to rival Early 

“aissance stallwork, or other elaborate carving 
{that period, would probably find great difficulty 
M finding carvers to-day capable of well 
*€cuting figures as small as were to be found in 
many instances. He remembered an example of 

trugete’s work, where some small columns had 


little bas-relief figures round the drums, executed 
with great perfection of outline and modelling. 

A member said he should like to ask Mr. 
Daymond to give his view as to darkening oak by 
ammonia or any other process of that kind. 

The President said that Mr. Daymond referred 
once or twice to the polishing of wood carving. 
It seemed to him (the President) that if carved 
work were polished, it was absolutely fatal to it. 
He thought that was one of the curses of modern 
furniture. He wished to ask Mr. Daymond 
why he recommended any kind of polishing 
for wood carving? Coming back to the great 
Gibbons, he often thought that if he (Gibbons) 
had done all the carving he was said to have done 
he must have lived for a good many hundreds 
of years. Wherever one went in England and 
saw any carving in his particular style of art it 
was always put down to Gibbons. Of Gibbons 
himself, as a carver, of course one could not but 
speak very highly, but in his (the President’s) 
opinion his designs were often unsuited to 
wood, Mr. Daymond had mentioned several kinds 





of woods that he (the President) had never heard 
of, but there was one wood which he should 
like to hear about. It was called padook. 
It looked like mahogany, but he (the President) 
supposed it was not. Then the _ practical 
difficulty that Mr. Daymond referred to as to 
prices. That was a great difficulty to architects 
he thought. Probably most of them had had the 
same experience as he (the President) had had. 
Men came to see them, bringing photographs of 
work they had done, and asking a chance of 
bidding for their work, as they could do it so 
much cheaper than anyone else. It seemed to 
him a perfectly horrible idea to have carving the 
subject of competitive prices. Competing in 
prices seemed to be destructive to art. Apart 
from this there was the difficulty as to how archi- 
tects were to get an idea as to the cost of en- 
richment. THe did not mean figure carving, but 
the mouldings of architraves and door panels and 
soon. It was difficult to know how you were to 
arrange for mouldings and carving when they 
were mixed up together. Joiners would express 
their feelings very strongly about making mould- 
ings when a portion of the mouldings had to be 
carved. He did not know whether Mr. Daymond 
could advise them how to know where the joiners’ 
work left off and the carvers’ began. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Daymond was then 





put and carried by acclamation. 
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carver should have a model. 


some kind. Michelangelo might have 
it without a model, but they saw his models about 
in various museums. Supposing the wood-carver 


tell what was in the architect’s mind? Referring 
to what Mr. Bolton said as to the carver being 
frightened at the little figures, he (Mr. Daymond) 
was thinking whether those little figures came 
in at the back of the bill. Some of those things 
cropped up at the last moment, and then there 
was a difficulty. 


THE 


is one of the most 
tural puzzles. 
brought to England, Fergusson at once saw its 
remarkable character, and proposed a theory to 


answered by saying that the joiner generally left 
off where the machine stopped. As a rule he 
thought that joiners generally stopped where the 
work had to be done with tools. If they 
examined joiners’ tools and wood-carvers’ tools, 
he thought the difference between them would 
show who ought to do the work. 

The meeting then terminated. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION DISCUSSION 
SECTION.—The fifth meeting of the Session was 
held at No. 56, Great Marlborough-street on the 
24th inst., the Chairman, Mr. C. H. Brodie, 
presiding. Mr. T. J. Wetherall read a paper on 
‘** Terra-Cotta,” considered both historically and 
practically. The discussion which followed was 
opened by Mr. F. G. W. Buss, and at the con- 
clusion was summed up by Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
who attended as Special Visitor, and contributed 
many useful hints and suggestions from his own 
experience. Mr. J. Miller Carr, who also was 
present by special invitation, gave the members 
the benefit of his practical knowledge of the 
material and its capabilities. 


1 
PALACE AT MASHITA IN MOAB, 


THIS building, discovered by Canon Tristram, 
interesting of architec- 
When photographs of it were 


account for it, with a restoration of the facade 
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indeed that a figure was done without a model of | plinth 
done tion fills the ground up to underside of surbase, 
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as a lofty palace. 





| . . . . 
As to darkening oak with | over it as usual in Byzantine door cornices. Now, 


He pronounced it to be a 
‘¢ Persian” palace, built by Byzantine artists for 


Chosroes II. between the years 614-627. This 
was accepted by Professor Rawlinson in his 


‘*¢ Seventh Oriental Monarchy.” 
The best series of illustrations are those given 


in ‘* The Land of Moab ”(H. B. Tristram, 1373). 
Some of these are repeated in Fergusson’s History 


(Vol. I., 1893). 

Some study last spring at Constantinople of 
Byzantine types of work, both earlier and later 
than Sta. Sophia, has convinced me that the 
building is at least a century older than the date » 
proposed by Fergusson, and that he was mistaken 
in supposing the series of triangular gablets—con- 
taining rosettes and entirely covered with delicate 
sculpture of foliage, amidst which beasts drink at 
fountains and birds peck at the fruits—a plinth. 
(z) Ruins usually have to be excavated, and the 
woodcuts seem to show, as might be expected, a 
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Mr. Daymond, in reply, said, with reference | considerable accretion of soil. (4) The illustration 
to what Mr. Pite said, he thought that it must | which is the basis of the sketch elevation, fig. I 
really be considered necessary that the wood-|shows the series of mouldings, now just above 
It was very rarely | ground, projecting as a frieze or surbase, not as a 


(Tristram, 371). Fergusson in his restora- 


instead of clearing it away. It must be allowed, 
however, that the smaller cuts of door and tower 


started to carve a figure without a model, he! do not show the recession beneath the mouldings, 
might do itto his own satisfaction, but how could he | and this may occur only in the curtain walls. 


The essential point is the lowering of the 
ground. (c) The cut given on page 199° 
shows the width of the door and the probable | 
height at which the lintel was fixed, which was 
such as would have allowed the cornice, which 3 
touched the tops of the triangles, to pass directly 


ammonia, he personally thought that it was a/ this door, of which the relative width and height 
very good treatment, but they must put a little | are given as accurately as possible in fig..1, would ~ 


how they were to avoid it. 
were left unpolisted, the plain part 
polished, it would look very queer. 


being 


colour in it, otherwise it was not permanent. He be of abnormal proportions, qui 
did not believe in polish, but he could not see a height which would lower the original level to 
If a piece of carving the dotted line. 


and requires at least 


This at once gives the triangles a more familiar 


That seemed appearance, and we can see that ‘they are a series 


to necessitate polishing the wood. Of course, of decorative gablets developed from the steep 


in many cases panels could not be 


left | pediments over decorative niches : that ‘fill the 


without polish, and they were sometimes, but in| space of wall by the entrance ededrways in’ so 


no case could they give carving the same polish many Late Classic buildings in Syria. 


If we turn | 


as polished wood. As to the difficulty of knowing | to the illustrations given by De Vogiié of the 
where the joiner’s work left off and the carver’s | sixth-century church at Baqouza in central Syria 





began, he thought that that question could be'we find a piece 


of design entirety parallel ; first 
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comes a base or plinth, with a surbase moulding 
high above it, and touching the top of this is 
another moulding which ramps up over a series of 
windows just like the gablets at Mashita, except 
that here the forms are round; above again is 
the cornice. In this building is also an instance 
of the ramping of a cornice as at left hand of 
fig. I. 

“The country east of the Jordan is strewn with 
Late Classic and Early Byzantine work, and here 
many examples of the string moulding ramped 
into gables and filled with rosettes and sculpture 
are to be found. In Schumacher’s ‘‘ Across the 
Jordan” three are figured which were sketched 
by Laurence Oliphant ; E (fig. 2) is one of these, 
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The builders of Mashita, having no need of 
windows in their screen wall, simply applied this 
method of wall decoration in the larger, freer 
manner of more mature Byzantine, that is all. 

The mouldings may be made out sufficiently to 
gain a rough idea of their form, they are of good 
Byzantine character with sculptured ‘‘ cushion” 
mouldings as at S. Sergius. In Fig 2, A is the 
cornice, B the surbase, and C the cornice passing 
over the door D. Canon Tristram says that the 
wall here never seems to have been carried 
higher than it is now ; it thus seems most reason- 
able to consider the enclosures behind it (see 
plan in Tristram or Fergusson) as merely low 
guard-rooms and fore-courts, and that we have in 
the facade a screen wall to the great courtyard. 
Possibly the wall was continued above this height 
in brick and finished with battlements. 

As to date and-style. The plan has many 
resemblances to the palace at Spalato, and a plan 
very definitely of the same type is given in the 
text of **La Syrie Centrale.” The decorative 
sculpture has many affinities in the beasts, birds, 
and foliage with the much-enriched Late Classic 
work of Syria, of which Baalbek and Palmyra are 
instances; the work, however, with which it is 
most closely related is that at the Golden Gate at 
Jerusalem, the gate at Damascus, the doorway at 
Dana in Syria, the entablatures at St. John 
Studius (460) and S. Sergius (520) Constantinople, 
the ambo of Salonica and the bishop’s chair at 
Kavenna. I ergusson himself wrote of the square 
capitals decorated with acanthus: ‘‘ The capitals 
are more like those of the Golden Gate at 
Jerusalem than any others I know ” (Tristram p. 
214). 

Finally it is denied in the most emphatic way, 
on historical grounds, by Dr. S. Merrill (American 
Pal. Ex. Society.) that Chosroes II. could have 
built the palace, as he was ‘‘ never in DPalestine.” 

My own feeling is that the favade is_ pre- 
Justinian work, or at latest that it was built in the 
early years of his reign; possibly it was erected 
for some Governor of the eastern provinces about 
500-525. W. Kk. LETHABY. 
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SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT. —Mr. 'S. EF. 
Burgess, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor of 
Banbury, has been appointed Surveyor and Chief 
Sanitary Officer to the Stoke. Newington Vestry, 
London, N. Mr. Burgess has. been three and 
a-half years at Banbury, previous to which he was 
Assistant Borough Surveyor of Stockton-on-Tees. 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London County 
Council was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Mr. John Hutton, Chairman, 
presiding. 


Kew Lridge.—The General Purposes Com- 
mittee reported as follows in reference to the 
question of widening or rebuilding Kew 
Bridge :— 


‘* We have had under consideration a letter from 
the Middlesex County Council inquiring whether 
the Council would appoint some of its members to 
confer with the Middlesex Highways Committee on 
the question of widening or improving Kew Bridge, 
and suggesting that, as the bridge is used to a large 
extent by London traffic, the Council might fairly 
be asked to contribute towards the cost of the work. 
The bridges in London belonging to the Council are 
used by traffic from all parts, and all county bridges 
maintained by the Councils of the respective counties 
serve the needs of all traffic, whether coming from 
other counties or not. ‘There seems, therefore, no 
reason why London, even if it had the power to do 
so, Should bear any part of the cost of widening a 
bridge outside its boundary which is under the 
control of the County Councils of Surrey and 
Middlesex. We recommend— 

‘That the Middlesex County Council be informed that 
the Council does not consider it expedient that London 
should contribute towards the cost of widening or rebuilding 
Kew Bridge, and that, therefore, no advantage would 
result from the Council deputing any of its members to 
confer with the Middlesex Highways Committee on the 
subject.’ ” 

The recommendation, after a brief discussion, 
was agreed to. 


Fleet Storm Relief Sewer—Proposed Extension. 
—An adjourned report of the Main Drainage 
Committee related to the Fleet storm relief sewer, 
and was as follows :— 


‘‘In our report to the Council on June 28, 1892, 
we called the attention of the Council to complaints 
of frequent flooding which we have received from 
different parts of the county area, among the latter 
being Gospel Oak and Kentish Town, and we stated 
that the Engineer had acvised that substantial relief 
could be afforded to the affected districts by the 
construction of a sewer connected with the Fleet 
storm-relief line at Hawley-road, Kentish Town, to 
Hampstead, and that if such works were carried out 
a relief sewer would then extend from Blackfriars 
Bridge to Hampstead, perfectly automatic in its 
action and capable of performing its duty at all 
states of the tide. The Council accordingly upon 
our recommendation instructed the Engineer to 
prepare detailed plans of the suggested works. 
These plans have now been completed and sub- 
mitted to us, and after fully considering them we 
have decided, in view of the relief that will be 
afforded to a district now much subject to flooding, 
to recommend the Council to extend the sewer as 
suggested by the engineer. ‘The length of the pro- 
posed extension, which will be a sewer 4 ft. in 
diameter, is somewhat over 10,coo ft., and the 
Works Committee has expressed its willingness to 
undertake the execution of the work, which is esti- 
niated to cost 30,000/, We recommend— 

‘That, subject to an estimate being submitted to the 
Council by the Finance Committee as required by the 
statute, the work above suggested be carried out by the 
Council without the intervention of a contractor, and that 
the plans, specification, and estimate be referred to the 
Works Committee for that purpose.’” 

Lt.-Col. Ford moved—that the following words 
be added—‘‘ and that if the work be not completed 
within twelve months from its commencement, as 
provided in the specification, the circumstance and 
the cause thereof be reported to the Council 
without delay.” 

Mr. Westacott seconded. 

The amendment having been, on a show of 
hands, declared lost, the recommendation of the 
committee was agreed to. 


New Buildings and Machinery at Central 
Works.—The Works Committee brought up the 
following recommendation .— 


‘That subject to estimates being submitted to the 
Council by the Iinance Committee, as required by 
the statute, the following expenditure be 
authorised :—(a) Erection of workshops (excluding 
foundations), offices, and stables, at the central 
works, at an estimated cost of 38,o00/. (b). Pur- 
chasing and fixing of two steel boilers, one pair of 
so h.p. engines, shafting and bearings, &c., for 
machinery, and erection ot boiler-house and engine- 
room, with the necessary foundations, at an estimated 
cost of 6,200/,”’ 

Mr. Campbell protested against the expendi- 
ture of such a large sum as 38,000/. on workshops. 
Surcly the Couneil should wait some time longer, 
and see whether the Works Department was likely 
to be a success before spending such large sums. 

Mr. Lyon, chairman of the committee, said it 
was absolutely necessary if the work of the 
Council was to be performed efficiently, that they 
should have proper accommodation. The com- 





mittee in asking for the erection of a prope 
building were really in the position of workmen 
asking their employers for tools. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 


District Surveyors Fees.—The first paragraph 
of the Building Act Committee was as follows :— 


‘The Building Act provides that no chimney. 
breast in a party wall shall be cut away unless the 
District Surveyor certifies that it can be done withoyt 
injuriously affecting the stability of any building, 
No fee is specified in the schedule to the Act for this 
special service, and applications are constantly being 
received for the appointment of the fee to be chargeq 
in such cases. Hitherto each case has been dealt 
with separately, and we consider that the time go 
occupied might be saved if an order were passed 
fixing the remuneration to be paid to Distrigt 
Surveyors in future, and therefore recommend :— 

‘That on a District Surveyor certifying that a chimney. 
breast or breasts in a party wall may be cut away, the 
following service fees may be demanded and received :— 

For the removal of one chimney-breast 10S, 

For the removal of two chimney-breasts in the 

SAME Part y-Wall......cccccccccccrcccvcscccsersossoscececs 


Sees eee eeeeee 


The recommendation was agreed to. 


The Rating of Land Values.—The adjourned 
debate on the taxation of ground values was 
resumed. To the motion of Mr. Charles 
Harrison adopted at the last meeting of the 
Council, Mr. Boulnois moved that the following 
words be added :— 


‘‘TIt being understood that the Council has not 
considered the scheme of the Local Government and 
Taxation Committee, and is therefore not committed 
to any particular course of procedure. ”’ 


Mr. Westacott, seconded the rider, which was 
ultimately negatived. 
Lord Farrer next moved to add :— 


‘Tt being understood that the Council is not 
pledged to this scheme to the exclusion of any other 
scheme for relieving occupiers and throwing a larger 
share of local taxation on capitalised local property,” 


Mr. Costelloe hoped the amendment would not 
be pressed, and, after a short conversation, it was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Lloyd then moved as an amendment :— 


‘That in the opinion of this Council the levying 
of an improvement rate, payable in proportion to 
their interests by the owners of all rated property 
according to the current assessment, is preferable 
both on account of its comparative simplicity and of 
its being brought into early operation so as promptly 
to give relief to existing occupiers, and to permit 
further Metropolitan improvements to be proceeded 
with without loss of time.”’ 


Mr. Wetenhall seconded the amendment, 
which was lost, and the original motion carried 
without a division. 

lVorks at the Blackwall Tunnel.—The Bridges 
Committee reported that the approximate valueof 
the works at the Blackwall Tunnel executed upto 
the end of last month was 244, 317/. 

The Council adjourned at five minutes past 
seven. 

——————“+- > +—____ 


COMPETITIONS. 

PuMp-ROOM EXTENSION, BATi.—On the 18th 
inst. a meeting of ratepayers was held at the Bath 
Guildhall to protest against the expenditure of 
50,0007, on the baths extension. Alderman 
Chaffin presided, and the following resolution 
was adopted :—‘‘ That this meeting is of opinion 
that the expenditure proposed upon _ the 
additions to the Grand Pump-room is far m 
excess of what is necessary, and the chainman 
be requested to present this resolution to the 


sath Town Council on Tuesday next, and 
urge that body to reconsider the matter 


At the meeting of the Town Council on Tuesday 
the resolution was considered. Mr. Ricketts, m 
accordance with notice, moved :—** That the sum 
of 25,000/, or upwards, proposed to be expended 
in the Pump-room Extension Scheme, is far m 
excess of the requirements of the city, and that 
the Baths Committee be requested to consider and 
report upon the possibility of adopting a scheme 
of less pretensions, and that so much of the reso 
lution adopted on December 5, 1593, as 15 col: 
trary to the above, be rescinded.” Mr. Tonkin 
seconded. lr. Simmons proposed as an amend- 
ment :—‘* That the sum of 25,000/. or upwards 
proposed to be expended in the Pump - 100m 
Extension Scheme is far in excess of the 
requirements of the city, and that the Baths. 
Committee be requested to consider and report 
upon the possibility of .adopting a scheme 
of less pretensions, in consultation, with Ms. 
Waterhouse as adviser, with the -author - 
the- design ‘K’ as architect of the work." 
General Jervois seconded, and the amendment 
was carried, twenty-three voting for and twenly- 
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one against. Mr. Hunt then moved, ‘‘ That the 
envelopes marked ‘K’ and ‘I’ which accom- 
panied the designs for the Pump-room Extension, 
to which the Council has awarded the first and 
third premiums, be at once opened, and that these 
designs, together with the design marked ‘ O,’ be 
exhibited to the public for a fortnight, and that 
the plans of the other competitors be returned to 
them forthwith.” Mr. Taylor seconded. Mr. 
Knight then moved, ‘‘ That all the Plans should 
be on view for a fortnight.” This was agreed 
to, and Mr. Hunt’s resolution, as amended, 
was also agreed to, and the envelopes were then 
opened, when it was found that the following 
were the successful competitors. K.—(Virst, 
premium of £100)—Mr., J. M. Brydon, London. 
(Third, premium of 4£50)—Messrs. Baggallay 
& Bristowe, Conduit-street, London. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY.—Under the auspices of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, Mr. J. Lane, of 
York, delivered a lecture on the subject of 
‘* English Cathedrals,” on the 22nd inst. Mr. 
G. B. Bulmer, President, occupied the chair. 
The lecturer observed that amongst the evidences 
during the present century which point to the 
rapid development of art, nothing was more 
decided than the revival of Gothic architecture 
exemplified in the multitude of new churches and 
restorations of fabric of the older cathedrals in 
every part of the British Isles. With domestic 
architecture, however, there was a strange con- 
trast, for, with the exception of here and there a 
stately castle, time and the exigencies of civil war 
had removed the contemporary specimens. But 
the cathedrals of England had defied the ravages 
of time, wars, revolutions, and so-called restora- 
tions; and these mementoes of the nation’s 
early piety still called nineteenth - century 
architects to witness that abbot, prior, and 
monk of the pre-Reformation days could design 
and erect edifices of surpassing grandeur and 
beauty, to furnish models and specimens to 
modern designers. Who could deny that there 
was much originality to be admired in the unique 
octagon of Ely, the spire of Salisbury, the nave of 
Winchester, the west window of York, the five 
aisles of Chichester, the west front of Wells, 
Peterborough’s painted ceiling, Lincoln’s angel 
choir, and Exeter’s minstrel gallery? Many of 
our cathedrals lost much of the variety to be 
produced by the grouping of their fine outlines, 
owing to the fact that they were situated in the 
midst of large towns on the low level of a 
surrounding plain, such as that of York. But in 
places where the edifice towered high above the 
neighbouring dwellings the country reaped the 
benefit of a noble landmark. The Gothic style 
had this disadvantage, that its interiors lacked the 
colour decorations which added so much to the 
picturesque interiors of the Classic styles. It 
was not, however, an unmixed evil, inasmuch as 
the beauty of the carving was brought into 
prominence, and the vaulted roofs and clustered 
columns afforded outlines which were wanting in 
the St. Paul’s style of interior. In the course of 
the lecture, views of the exteriors and interiors of 
all the English cathedrals were thrown on a 
screen by means of an oxy-hydrogen lantern. 
Mr. Francis W. Bedford has been appointed 
honorary secretary of the Society, to fill the place 
left vacant by the death of Mr. John Mettam, the 
former honorary secretary. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—An ordinary meeting of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association was held on the 17th inst., in 
the Art Gallery Meeting Room, Newcastle. Mr. 
J. W. Morton, President of the Association, was 
in the chair, and Mr. Herbert Bacon (of the firm 
of Percy Bacon & Brothers, London,) read a 
paper on ‘Stained Glass in Relation to Archi- 
tecture.” The paper was illustrated by numerous 
drawings, and by specimens of stained glass. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


_LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SocIETY.—The 
sixth ordinary meeting of this Society was 
held on the 17th inst., when a paper on 


“‘The Public Supply of Electrical Energy : its 
Cost and Price,” was read by Mr. A. Bromley 
Holmes, M.Inst.C.E. The author recorded the 
progress made since the year 1890 by the 
Liverpool Electric Supply Company. Since the 
above date the length of street mains has been 
increased from twenty to thirty miles, and the 
number of lamps supplied from 12,000 to 25,000. 
The items which form the cost of production were 


dealt with seriatim, and attention was drawn to 
directions in which, with an increased output, 
economies in working may be attained. The 
load on a station supplying electricity for lighting 
purposes was shown to be extremely variable, the 
maximum load in winter being one hundred times 
greater than the minimum load in summer, the 
cost of working the plant being much greater in 
consequence than would be the case were it 
possible to run the plant under uniform load, It 
was pointed out that great advantage would be 
derived from any practicable method of storage, 
but that the high cost of accumulators at present 
prevents their commercial use for that purpose. 
Various methods of charging for the supply of 
energy were described and compared. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The last meeting of this Association was held 
on the 17th inst., Mr. C. H. Compton in 
the chair. Miss Swan described the discovery 
of a remarkable stone object which has been 
found in digging the site for the new city buildings 
at Oxford. It is in the form of a small font, with 
four shafts at the corners and a central one. It is 
only 11 in. high, and of early Norman style. It 
is supposed to be a chrismatory. The Jew’s 
quarter was formerly in the part of Oxford where 
the find has been made. Mr. Bodger sent for 
exhibition a series of Roman objects found at 
Peterborough, among which was a Roman colonial 
coin with a Greek inscription. Mr. Oliver 
described some beautiful lamps of Roman date, 
which have been discovered on the site of the 
tennis court of the old Marshalsea Prison, 
Southwark, which is now being covered with 
new buildings. Traces of piling indicated 
the position of an ancient water - course; 
and a boat-hook was found embedded in 
black mud. Many leaden spoons of sixteenth- 
century date were also met with. Mr. J. T. 
Irvine sent sketches of an interesting example of 
Norman ironwork at Leathley Church. A Roman 
horse-shoe of broad flat form, found at Colchester, 
was described by Mr. Wood. A paper onthe parishes 
of Leeds and Bromfield, Kent, was read by the 
Rev. J. Cove-Browne, M.A. The various ancient 
buildings in the parishes—Battle Hall, the site of 
the Priory, and the mansion afterwards erected on 
part of it—were described. Another paper was 
then read on recent discoveries at Carnarvon, 
prepared by Mr. Sheraton. It was illustrated by 
photographs of the walls of the ancient Roman 
Station, and of the recently-opened timber roof of 
the church. Mr. Cann Hughes described various 
antiquarian discoveries at Chester. 

GLASGOW ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOcIETy. — On 
the 18th inst., in the hall of the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society, Dr. Alexander Murray, of the 
British Museum, lectured to the members of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society on the subject 
of **The Tomb of King Mausolus and _ its 
Attempted Restoration.” Professor Ferguson, of 
Glasgow University, presided. The lecturer gave 
a minute description of the tomb, which, he said, 
had been characterised as the eighth wonder of the 
world. References to the tomb in ancient litera- 
ture, he said, had tempted some of the greatest 
English architects to sketch a restoration of it. 
Even Sir Christopher Wren, despite his many 
other activities, found time to undertake such a 
work. The lecturer also spoke of similar efforts 
by several of Wren’s successors. 
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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT.—The follow- 
ing permanent Inspectors have been appointed 
under this Art Department :—Mr. FE. J. Ball, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Assaying, Royal College of Science, 
London ; Mr. R. Blair, M.A. (Edin.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Head Master of the Public School of Science, 
Cheltenham; Mr. S. F. Dufton, M.A., D.Sc., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Mr. C. 
Geldard, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Mr. H. H. Hoffert, D.Sc., Demonstrator 
in Physics, Royal College of Science, London ; Pro- 
tessor D. E. Jones, B.Sc., Director of Technical 
Education under the Staffordshire County Council ; 
Mr. D. S. McNair, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Chemistry at the People’s Palace, Mile End, 
London; Mr. GC: McRae, M.A., late Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford; Mr. T. Preston, M.A., 
Professor of Physics to the Catholic University, 
Dublin ; Mr. F. Pullinger, M.A., B.Sc., Organising 
Secretary of the Technical Instruction Committee 
of the Devonshire County Council; Captain T. B. 
Shaw, R.E., Occasional Inspector of the Science and 
Art Department; and Mr. H. Wager, Lecturer in 
Botdny at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. It is 
proposed that these gentlemen should each take 
charge of a special district, and reside in one of the 





chief towns in their district. 
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NONSUCH PALACE. 


@i° all the suburban palaces of our English 
sovereigns none has left behind it such 
a reputation for luxury and magnificence 
as Nonsuch. Leland says of it :— 


‘‘Hanc quia non habent similem laudare Britanni 
Szepe solent nullique parem cognomine dicunt.” 
‘‘ Unrivalled in design, the Britons tell _ 
The wondrous praises of this nonpareil.” 


Not one stone of this splendid palace now exists, 
and its very site can only with difficulty be traced ; 
but fortunately we have two fairly good old views 
of it. The first is an engraving by Hofnagle, 
dated 1582, and published in George Brown’s 
‘‘ Urbium Precipuarum mundi Theatrum,” and 
the other is a much smaller, but I think, more 
valuable engraving by Jodoc Hondius, dated i610, 
in ‘* Speede’s Surrey.” Both of these views 
represent a kind of elevation of the garden front 
of the house, with the outer court, in rather 
singular perspective, showing over it. Hofnagle’s 
view only shows the upper part of the building, 
the lower portions and the interesting gardens 
being concealed by a high garden wall; but in 
Hondius’ view this wall is omitted, so as to 
show the whole building and the garden with 
its very curious fountains and other structures, 
Both of these views are more or less impossible 
and purely conventional in treatment ; but with 
the help of the various descriptions remaining of 
the building, more especially the survey made by 
Cromwell’s commissions in 1650, one is able to 
realise what this royal palace was like in its palmy 
days. : 

ye Nonsuch was only commenced in the 
eighteenth year of the reign of Henry VIII. 
(1527), and was totally destroyed by order of the 
Commonwealth in 1650, it cannot, of course, have 
taken a very important position as a historical 
edifice. 

Henry VIII. does not seem to have completed 
it, as it was purchased in an unfinished condition 
by the Earl of Arundel in Queen Mary’s days. 
Henry, Earl of Arundel, is said to have spared 
no expense in completing the house and gardens. 
It seems to have passed again into the hands of 
the Crown in Elizabeth’s time. 

The Palace seems, somehow or another, to have 
passed into the hands of Lord Lumley, son-in- 
law to Lord Henry Arundel, but it was again 
sold to the Crown in 1591. The last royal 
person who inhabited it was Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of Charles I. In the survey taken by the 
Commissioners in 1650 it is described as ‘‘ late 
percell of the possessions and joynture lands of 
Henrietta Maria the relict, and late wife, of 
Charles Stuart, King of England.” , 

Nonsuch Palace was situated near Cheam, in a 
village called Cuddington, which village, together 
with its church and manor house, would appear to 
have been destroyed to make way for the Palace 
with its park and gardens. | 

The buildings surrounded two courtyards. The 
outer, or lower court, measured internally 150 ft. 
by 132 ft., and the inner, or upper ‘court, was 
137 ft. by 116 ft. The ‘‘ outer court” was upon 
a lower level than the ‘‘inner court,” and there 
was a rise of eight steps from one to the other. 
Between the two stood a gate constructed of free- 
stone three stories high, with embattled turrets at 
the angles, and crowned by a lead-covered tower 
to hold the clock, which clock and tower are 
said to have been ‘‘ of most excellent workman- 
ship, and a special ornament to Nonsuch.” There 
was a little court to the east, which contained the 
kitchens and other offices. The larger, or outer 
court, was two stories high, embattled, and con- 
structed entirely of freestone. It contained the 
lodgings of the almoner, chamberlain, and other 
attendants upon the queen, and also the buttery, 
wine-cellar, &c. And now comes a singular fact : 
although the lower, or outer court, which was 
only inhabited by court officials and servants, was 
constructed entirely of freestone, the portion of 
the edifice containing the royal and state apart- 
ments, the *‘upper court,” was built of wood, 
except the basement : or perhaps, to speak more 
correctly, it was framed in wood, no doubt 
‘post and pan” work. It would, however, 
appear that the wood was not visible out- 
side, because we are informed that this 
part of the building was ‘‘ battled*’ (embattled) 
with frames of wood covered with lead and sup- 
ported with strong bars of iron ‘* which battle- 
ments are a great grace and a special ornament to 
the building.” The two great towers at the 
south-east and south-west angles of the building 








were also embattled with lead, and their lanterns 
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were covered with the same material. The south- | 
west tower (that shown in the foreground of our 
drawing) was the water tower. It contained a 
vast cistern of lead ‘of so singular a use that 
pipes being branched from thence supply the 
offices and the whole house with water.” In fact, 
water was regularly laid on, as in a modern 
house. It would be interesting to know whether 
this was the first house in England with a 
regular water service. 

The whole of the walls of the upper build- 
ing except the basement were covered with 
a series of bas-reliefs in plaster representing 
figures and various scenes. It has been stated 
that these were composed of “‘ rye dough.”* 
Now, although rye dough may have entered into 
the composition, as it does into that of some 
modern kinds of stucco, yet, of course, it would 
not be sufficiently hard or white for the purpose 
alone. The German black bread does certainly 
get hard when stale, but if you soak it in 
water for a month or two it can be eaten 
in soup, but we never heard of its being used for 
building. There is, however, a passage in 
Leland quoted by Lysons, which seems to offer 
some solution of the difficulty. Leland says that 
at Cuddington, where the King (Henry VIII.) 
was building, ‘‘ is a vaine of fine yerth, to make 
moldes for goldesmithies and casters of metale, 
that a loade of it sold for a croune‘of golde. 
Like yerth to this is not found in all Englande.” 
Now may not this ‘‘ yerth,”’ when mixed with 
the rye-dough, have formed a fine hard plaster, or 
stucco, in which these figures were either 
modelled or cast? 

The gardens of Nonsuch Palace seem to have 
been as remarkable as the building itself. The 
principal garden appears to have surrounded the 
three external sides of the inner court; and 
probably from the fact that the private 
chambers of the King and Queen overlooked it, 
was called the ‘‘ Privy Garden.” The survey 
informs us that there was ‘‘a large garden called 
Privye Garden” lying round and adjoining into 
the three outsides of the inward court building— 
enclosed by a brick wall 14 ft. high, cut out and 
divided into alleys, quarters, and rounds, set 
about with thorn hedges. ‘‘In the said garden 
there is one piramede or spired pinacle of stone,” 
and near which, against the west turret, is placed 
one “‘large marble ‘wash-boule,’ over which 
stands a marble pellican, fed with a pipe of lead, 
to convey water into the same; there are 
also two other marble pinacles or piramedes 
called the ‘ Powlcon perches’ (falcon perches) 
between which a fountain of white marble 
with a lead cistern, which fountain is set round 
with six trees called /eylack trees, which trees 
bear no fruite, but only a very pleasant flower.” 
There are also ‘‘in the said privey garden 
one hundred and forty fruit trees, two ewe trees, 
and one juniper tree,” &c. These fountains and 
the large stone pinnacle are all shown in the view 
by Jodoc Hondius. Probably the account given 
by Hetzner, who visited the place in Elizabeth’s 
time, is not much exaggerated ; he says that it 
was built “with an excess of magnifience and 
elegance even to ostentation ; one would imagine 
everything that architecture can perform to have 
been employed in this one work ; there are every- 
where so many statues that seem to breathe, so 
many miracles of consummate art, so many casts 
that rival even the perfection of Roman antiquity, 
that it may well claim, and justify its name of 
Nonsuch, being without an equal, or, as the poet 
sings :— 

This which no equal has in art or fame, 
Britons deservedly do Nonsuch name.” 
H. W. B. 





GESSO PANEL FOR CHIMNEY-PIECE. 

THE chimney-piece for which this panel was 
modelled is shown in the accompanying en- 
graving, the whole being designed by Mr. Arthur 
Silver. The gesso panel illustrated in our litho- 
graph plate was exhibited at the last Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition. 

The chimney-piece is painted in broken white, 
flanked by wrought-iron brackets with pendants, 
and is decorated in gesso. Its chief importance 
as a design consists in the panel of the overmantel, 
which is a decorative symbolical suggestion of the 
seven Days of Creation. 

The panel is of grained Hungarian ash, stained 
green, and the design shows discs symbolic of the 
Seven Days, upon winged spiral lines suggestive 
of infinite progression. , 

The whole is treated in gesso overlaid with 





* Lysons’ Environs of London, p. r11, note 58. Second 
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Chimney-piece with Panel in Gesso.—Designed by Mr. A. Silver. | 
(See Detail of Gesso Panel in Lithographed illustrations.) | 








general outlines of the old building are retained, 
but the treatment of the extension in other respects 
is quite distinct from the old. 

The west window has inside an arcade follow- 


white metal, and decorated with coloured lacquers, | 
which culminate in brilliancy up to the climax of 
the work. me 
The gesso was manipulated by Mr. i. Napper. |_ : 
The aie which is a remarkable and very|ing the general outline of the — = 
original conception, attracted a good deal of eepees capone the mullions by banded blue 
t the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. Pennant shafts, 
pperaunnennnint | The ceilings inside are boarded and panelled. 
| The walls are of Kentish rag, with Box ground 
“HURSTBOURNE,” HANTS. stone dressings, Xc., externally, and for the nave 
Setel exhihtaed in the | Pillars, while the facing internally 1s of white 
THE drawing, which was 'brick, with Corsham stone dressings, strings, 
Royal Academy of last year, shows the entrance arches, &c. The roof is covered with Broseley 
front of this mansion, of which Messrs. Beeston | i310. On Boar ding and felt. 


& -epenenton = — a eeden front, a plan of The contractor for the work ~ mg ewer 

oe igntgee grade Dag - of Croydon; the carving was by Mr. bradiord ; 
the house, and : description, in the Sutider me the de by Messrs. Britton & Gibson. The 
November 11, £293. ‘work was designed by and executed under the 
‘superintendence of the architect, Mr. Edwin T. 


CHURCH AT DULWICH. | Hall. The drawing was exhibited at the last 
| | Royal Academy. 


TuE view shows the recent addition made to. 
Emmanuel Church, Dulwich, of the two western | 
bays of the nave and aisles, a baptistery, and two | 
flanking porches. The arrangement of placing | 
the inner doors at right-angles to the outer ones | 
has the advantage of breaking the draught, while | 
it makes the material as well as symbolical 
entrance to the church through the baptistery. 
This latter is separated from the nave by a screen 
forming a triple arcade enclosed by a wide arch. 
The columns are of blue Pennant stone. 

As will be seen from the plan (see page 74), the 











‘COMPTON LEIGH,” FROGNAL 
GARDENS, HAMPSTEAD. 


Tus house has been erected from the 
and under the personal superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. James Neale, of London. Messrs. 
Norris & Sons, of Sunningdale, were the con- 
tractors, and Mr. Morris was general foreman. 
The accompanying plans show the general 
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arrangements of the house. The billiard-room on 
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the upper floor has a top-light in addition to the 
side-windows. The drawing illustrated was 
exhibited in last year’s Royal Academy. 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of Ti THE BUILDER. 
THE LATE CESAR DALY 


SiR,—In addition to your interesting notice of the 
late M. Daly, perhaps I may be allowed, from a 
student’s point of view, to join with you in express- 
ing the great sorrow that all who have ever met 
César Daly must feel at his death, for it was in his 
untiring sympathy and kindness to young men that 
he most appealed to me. I first met him, Sir, in the 
Same year as yourself (1889), when I stayed with 
him at Wissous. His kindness in the matter of in- 
troductions, and his interest in my undertaking (for 
[ had gained the Cates Studentship to the Paris 
Iexhibition), were of the most cordial character, 
while his enthusiasm for his art, so often dulled as 
men grow older, seemed to savour more of the young 
aspirant than of a man eightv years of age. His 
keen interest in the Hautes tudes of architecture, 
which, I think, you do not mention,* was one of bis 
most engrossing topics, and one which he never 
tired of persuading one to take up at the point 
where he himself had left off, as he was confident 
that great good would come from diligent study in 
this direction. 

‘The Prussians were responsible for more than 
looting his temporary wine cellar, for they destroyed 
(probably by lighting their fires) a very valuable 
collection of his autograph {drawings and sketches, 
for which naturally he said he would never forgive 
them. ‘The loss to the architectural world of these 
drawings done by a man who was accustomed to 
probe to the bottom of things in whatever he took 
up is apparent. 

A man of vast information, ready of wit and 
anecdote, he never disdained conversing on the 
most abstruse questions with men far below him 
in intellectual attainments. He also, to me, seemed 
to impart knowledge without the appearance of doing 
so—one of the most seductive qualities which a man 
can, perhaps, possess. 

The dictionary, a great part of which he had 
written, and which he used to enjoin his son, 
M. Marcel Daly, to carry on at his death, he 
endeavoured to float only last year with [English 
capital, but owing to failing health and other reasons 
it tell through. Although Céssr Daly has gone, the 
memory of his kindliness and friendly forbearance 
will always remain indelible to any who have had 
the good fortune to have known him. 

BANISTER F. FLETCHER, 
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“STAINED GLASS AND DESIGNING.” 


S1R,—I am obliged to you for finding out who it 
was who took the liberty of attaching my name, in 
the way it was attached, to the drawing of Mr. A. 
Pilkington’s window in the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tion. 

Allow mea word more: In your editorial note to 
my letter in the Buzl/der of 2cth inst., p. 56, you say 
that you have a letter from me, in which i ‘* entirely 
defended the architect's claim to the design in such 
acase.’’ Kindly print, in your next issue, the exact 
words of my letter from which you profess to quote, 
with enough of the context to give the full sense and 
meaning. J. MEDLAND TAYLOR. 


— een 


Se nee ene 


* * We said we received a letter from Mr. Taylor at 
the time we wrote to him about the drawing, giving 
expression to the opinion we referred to. We have 
not the letter now, but we have a very decided recol- 
lection on the point, and that we differed entirely 
from his view, and observed that giving advice about 
a design was not designing. We mayadd that we do 
not see that Mr. Taylor has any ground of complaint 
whatever against Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
for sending the design to the Academy. They sent 
it as ¢hezy design, which it was, or at all events 
made in their house. The Secretary R.A. madea 
mistake in affixing Mr. Taylor's name on the 
catalogue instead of theirs. It is only since our 
publication of the drawing that we have learned 
this. So far from Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne 
having desired to make any improper use of Mr. 
Taylor's name, they seem to have been only actuated 
by a desire to give Mr. Taylor credit for his 
supervision, by adding his name to their own on the 
drawing as the supervising architect.—ID. 
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M. TRELAT AND THE PARIS 
AUTHORITIES. 


Sir,—Your Paris correspondent was not fortunate 
in bis endeavours to explain, or rather to justify, the 
strange doings of the Paris Municipal Council 
towards M. Emile Trélat and the ‘Ecole Spéciale 
d’Architecture.” M. Emile Trélat has always been 
a Republican. He was a friend and a staunch sup- 
porter of Gambetta, Ferry, and of all the men 








| * We have noticed M. Daly’s views on this subject some 
—_$—— so . © - +t me | time ago, in a special article.—Ep. 
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Plan of Emanuel Church, Dulwich, showing additions to Nave, and new Baptistery (see page 72). 





who have made the Republic. 


tion Publique. 
persona grata in a Republican Government. 

As regards the ‘‘ Ecole Spéciale,”” to which the 
Municipal Council granted a subvention in 1872, 
under the form of six scholarships, which number 
was later on increased up to twelve on account of 
the services rendered by that institution to the 
children of the working class, it is still now what it 
was twenty-two years ago. Only one thing has 
happened which has altered, not the position of the 
school, but the feelings of the Municipal Council, 
and that is that M. Emile Trélat, the director of 
the school, has been twice returned as a Deputy 
for Paris, beating hollow each time a Municipal 
Councillor, ARadical-Socialiste, and that is what 
cannot be forgiven to him by the Municipal Coun- 
cillors, who consider the seats of Parisian Deputies 
as their own private property. /zde ire, and this 
ire they have generously shown in every way they 
can to M. Emile Trélat and to his school. 

_A. CERVONI, 
Sécrétaire de l’Ecole Spéciale d’Architecture. 

Paris, January 17. 





PORTLAND BREAKWATER. 


SiR,—As a local individual I felt, perhaps, more | 
than usual interest in reading your remarks in the | 
‘* Notes " on page 48 of your issue of the 13th inst., | 
respecting the Defences of Portland Roads. And, 
as my father was associated with the breakwater 
works here for nearly half a century, I have some 
little knowledge respecting the details of same. 
Would you, therefore, kindly suffer me to correct 
one or two small details? 4sst:—The contractors 
are not Messrs. Hill & Son of Southampton, but 
Messrs. W. Hill & Co. of Gosport, the senior 
partner of which was for some years a colleague with 
my father here when the original breakwater works 
were in full swing. 2nd :—Sir John Hawkshaw had 
nothing to do with the breakwater works at Portland. 
After the death of Mr. J. M. Rendall, Sir Jobn 
Ilawkshaw’s attention was devoted to Dover, and 
Sir John Coode had sole charge of Portland Break- 
water. 

With reference to ‘‘ convict labour having been 
utilised,'' for the construction of the breakwater, I 
may add, that their labour was simply confined to 
obtaining the raw materials from the quarries; the 
whole of the other work (carriage, tipping, &c., &c., 
&c.,) having been performed by free labour under 
the contractors, Messrs. Leather, Smith, & Co. 

F. J. BARNES, 





THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 


SIR,—In the report of the Prize Meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. Alexander 
Graham, in the course of his speech, says that it is a 
question whether the drawings which Mr. J. Paul 
Cooper submitted were admissible for the Pugin 
Studentship, on account of their being mainly 
examples of Medizeval Architecture in Italy. As 
this is a matter of serious import to future com- 
petitors for the Pugin, I should like to point out that 
the conditions of the Studentship expressly state that 


drawings submitted may be either English or 
° ican ' 1 


Foreign, 
J. PAUL COOPER. 


He is an intimate | 
friend of M. Spuller, the present Minister of Instruc- | 
He cannot be, therefore, but a 


“HOT-WATER HEATING.” 


Sirk,—It was with much pleasure and interest I 
followed your articles upon ‘‘ Hot-water Heating,’’ 
some little time since.* ‘The subject was so excel- 
lently and exhaustively treated that no student need 
fail to master the subject without difficulty. 

There is, however, great controversy continually 
kept up as to the relative merits of ‘‘high”’ and 
‘low ’ pressure systems. 

A discussion in your correspondence column from 
experienced practical men, and also from those who 
have studied the subject, would be of great interest, 
and prove instructive. 

I would mention that I have had a great many 
systems fitted on both principles, and prefer, upon 
| the whole, the ‘‘ low pressure’’ when circumstances 
_are equally suitable for both. 
| When proposals for heating are before public 
bodies and committees, recommendation of one 
| system or the other must be made, and the reasons 
| Stated, and if several engineers are invited to submit 
‘schemes and tenders, each will, of course, urge his 
own as best. 
| What I wish to see is an opportunity of airing 
the matter given to advocates of the respective 

methods, and I think this would fittingly follow 
your course of instructive papers. 
| Ros. J. MACBETH. 
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| UNKEASONABLE DEMANDS OF 
| ARTISANS. 


| $1r,—In reference to the above, which you were 
kind enough to insert in your issue of January 13, 
1894 (page 34 azfée), in regard to a letter in the 
Builder of December 9, I am directed by the 
members of this Branch to write you that such 
resolution was passed at a full Branch meeting and 
entered in the minutes of the same, and I am also 
desired to repeat that the members of this Branch 
are still of the opinion that such action is entirely 
opposed to the objects which we should have at 
heart, viz., the good feeling which should exist as 
_ between master and man. 
_ | am exceedingly sorry to trouble you again in 
‘this matter, but as secretary of the Branch I was 
| unfortunately ill at the time, and unable to attend— 
‘hence any informality or incompleteness that may 
have occurred in the communication you have 
received, GEORGE NOEL, 
Secretary, Amalgamated Society of IIouse 
Painters and Decorators, Westbourne 
Park Branch. 
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** PRIME CosT.’’—A letter on this subject, by Mr. 
H. Riley, we are obliged to hold over, with some 
others, for want of space. 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND COUNTY ENGINEERS.—We are informed that 
the seventeenth examination for candidates for the 
offices of Municipal and Local Board Engineers and 
Surveyors will be held at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George-street, Westminster, S. W., 
on Friday and Saturday, April 27 and 28, 1894. 
Intending candidates must send their names on or 
before March 5s. 
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Che Stuodent’s Column, 


THE STRUCTURE AND PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF BUILDING 
STONES.—IY. 

ABSORPTION OF WATER (continued), 


RATHER elaborate series of experiments 
were carried out* by Professor J. A 
Ack: Dodge, of the University of Minnesota, 
to determine the absorption of moisture from 
damp atmosphere by certain building stones 
The samples were placed in the cells of a hot. 
water bath for several days, to expel their hygn- 
scopic moisture. They were then allowed to cod 
in desiccators, over sulphuric acid, and wer 
weighed. Subsequently they were placed upon 
a set of glass shelves standing in a pan of water, 
and a tight cylinder was inserted over the 
shelves, the mouth of the cylinder being sealed 
by the water, after the manner of a gasholder 
The apparatus remained thus in a room the 
temperature of which was fairly uniform, from 
60 deg. to 70 deg. Fahr. for seven weeks, the 
water being replenished from time to time, s0 a 
to maintain a constant closure of the cylinder 
Then the stones were removed to_bell-jars i 
which they were supported over water, and thu 
taken to the balance and weighed. 

The determination of the absorption of water 
by soaking, in the same series of experiments, 
was carried out on samples measuring from 1 in. 
to 1} in. on a side, dried in a hot-water bath to 
expel moisture. After being weighed they wat 
placed in a large porcelain dish of water, ai 
allowed to soak for four days. The increase d 
weight at the end of that period is expressed 
percentage figures. 

The first thing that strikes us on going over the 
methods adopted by these various observers, is that 
infinite pains seem to have been taken 
produce what we should term unnatural results. 
As laboratory experiments they are, no doubt, 0 
an estimable character; but when we bear ! 
mind the practical aims of the investigations, alt 
we not entitled to inquire whether some of them, 
at least, dre not dilletante? There is no objec 
tion whatever to the exercise of extreme care I 
arriving at results; indeed, that is a most esse 
tial element. But when we learn that the stones 
operated upon were placed under the exhaust 
receiver of an air pump, or were dried at 212 deg 
Fahr., and suddenly immersed in cold walet 
that might be distilled, or were otherwise art 
ficially treated, we may well ask if the inveslige 
tors really appreciated the practical application® 
the results thus obtained. We] take it that 
experiments were intended to ascertain the amoumt 
of water the stones would absorb when plac 
unfavourably in a building ; otherwise there 1s™ 
point in them. There can be no reason 

' Free 

* N. H. Winchell, “The Geology of Minnesol™ 

vol. i. (1884), p. 185, 23 
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forcing the stones to absorb more water than 
they would do under normal circumstances. 

We have, therefore, made certain departures 
from the ordinary methods, in carrying out the 
tests of absorption to be detailed in these columns. 
In the first place, the samples experimented upon 
are all of uniform size as nearly as may be, they 
have not been subjected to any special heating to 
expel quarry water, but after being cut and ground 
down have been left exposed for a few weeks in 
the operating room. That the quarry water had 
by that time disappeared was evident from the 
constant weight of many samples for several con- 
secutive days. The reason why we did not dry 
the water out more rapidly is that no risk should 
be run of introducing abnormal conditions, which 
we feel quite certain must intervene, structurally, 
on the rapid accession of heat beyond ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures. The samples were 
weighed in the dry state in an ordinary chemists’ 
balance. Subsequently they were placed in 
water, not distilled, but derived from a water 
company’s main, and the amount of hardness was 
not excessive. Experiment showed us that no 
material difference arose in using this, as against 
ordinary rain water. 

We desire to call particular attention to the fact 
that in ascertaining the ratio of absorption of 
water, our samples were not completely immersed 
in the fluid, but were placed in shallow dishes 
with the upper surface ot each specimen slightly 
projecting out of the water. None of the previous 
observers seem to have adopted this method in 
regard to stone, though we believe it is occasion- 
ally used in testing cements. There can be no 
question that it is a more accurate and a 
more natural way than by completely sub- 
merging the samples; the results obtained 
have a higher value than by the processes 
commonly adopted. If the sample is im- 
mersed, however slowly, so that a column 
of water stands above it, the pressure thus 
exerted prevents the escape of air from the 
pores of the stone, and, consequently, stops the 
entrance of water therein. Thus the normal 
absorption is interfered with. On the other hand, 
by leaving the upper surface of each sample out of 
the water, the fluid easily penetrates the pores 
and drives the air before it, which ultimately 
escapes from that surface. In some specimens 
the force of the escaping air is sufficient to 
dislodge particles. It may be thought that this 
process is practically identical with that in which 
the air-pump is used, but a moment’s reflection 
will enable the reader to comprehend the 
difference: in our method, the water enters the 
stone under normal atmospheric pressure, whilst 
the whole of the air cannot and will not be forced 
out during the entry. All our specimens were 
placed in the water as described, for one week, 
the fluid being kept flush with their upper surfaces 
by addition as occasion required. 

In all previous experiments, so far as we are 
aware, the maxiiuwmn amount of water absorbed 
is all the information vouchsafed. The reason for 
this is that the sole object has been to throw 
light on the comparative durability of the 
We need not discuss 
that matter for a moment ; suffice it to say that 
much more use can be made of absorption 
experiments than has hitherto been thought. We 
have regarded ours as a medium of estimating the 
comparative porosity of stone walls in buildings ; 
and let not the reader imagine that the maximum 
quantity absorbed is much of an index in regard 
to this point. We have definitely ascertained 
that although two given stones may absorb 
the same amount at the end of a week, 
yet the rate at which the water penetrated the 
materials was widely different. In one, total 
absorption might take place in twenty-four hours, 
whilst the other might not arrive at totality under 
five days. Indeed, we have a specimen of sand- 
stone which has been in water for more than two 
months, and is still absorbing. In face of these 
facts we have deemed it advisable to ascertain the 
quantity absorbed by our specimens every few 
minutes to commence with, then every hour or 
two, and afterwards every twelve hours. 

The results are sufficiently interesting, and show 
that whilst some rather porous stones are capable 
of warding off passing showers, others imbibing 
the same maximum quantity eagerly drink the 
fain almost as rapidly as it falls upon them. Thus 
we hope to shed considerable light on the problem 
of damp walls. We regard these novel experi- 
ments dealing with the ‘‘ rapidity of absorption ” 
as being of the highest practical value, on these 
and on other grounds. 

Another problem connected with absorption 


that has received our careful attention is the| 


telative power of stones to imbibe when water is | 


forcibly directed against them, which does not 
produce the same results as when they are quietly 
resting in the fluid. These experiments are also 
closely connected with damp walls in exposed 
situations. Conversely, the capability to absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere had been deter- 
mined in regard to several of our samples by 
exposing them to a gentle water spray, under 
precisely similar conditions. 

It has frequently been urged that by obtaining 
the relative maximum absorption of water by 
building stones that we are presented with the 
most important factor in enabling us to esti- 
mate their comparative durability. To a 
limited extent this is, no doubt, a_ perfectly 
sound deduction, but we venture to think the 
principle is, as a rule, carried too far; whilst 
it altogether neglects some other equaliy potent 
factors concerned. The argument is briefly as 
follows. The moisture retained within the pores 
of a stone during winter time is occasionally 
frozen. The freezing operation engenders ex- 
pansion, and consequently pressure is exerted on 
the surrounding component particles of stone. 
These latter, unable to withstand the pressure, 
their cohesion being endangered, have at length 
to give way, and minute hair-like cracks are 
sometimes formed, which become apparent after 
the thaw has taken place. The stone has com- 
menced to decay or break up. On its surface, 
where these effects are mostly manifested, it 
is much more porous than it formerly was. 
During the next frost, therefore, the decom- 
position is considerably augmented, and the 
spaces between the particles and the minute 
cracks are widened. A number of frosts and 
thaws spread over a few years complete the 
destruction, and the surface of the material ex- 
foliates, or crumbles away. The process may be 
described as one of ‘‘ physical disintegration.” 

No one will dispute that this action really takes 
place. We have abundant evidence of it in the 
destruction of great quantities of certain free- 
stones quarried in winter and exposed to the 
frosty air. The owners of stone mines, from 
which some of these materials are obtained, are 
careful, where circufhstances permit, to stack the 
quarried stone underground until finer weather 
comes; but even then are prepared to pile the 
same above ground for a further period, until it 
is semen” We have no intention of dis- 
cussing the question of seasoned wersus un- 
seasoned stone ; what we desire now is to bring 
out the fact that one of the chief alterations 
produced in the stone by seasoning is the drying 
out of quarry-water—the amount of water the 
stone has absorbed in its native position. When 
the stone has become dry, so to speak, it is 
ready for use. The inference is plain enough, 
viz., that when built up in ordinary edifices the 
material will never again absorb as much water 
as is found in it at the time of quarrying, and this 
is, no doubt, accurate enough in a general way. 

This brings us to the main point of our con- 
tention. It is not so much the maximum 
amount of water that stones will absorb, as the 
relative rapidity of zmbibition, and their power of 
subsequent retention of moisture, that should 
assist us in gauging their weathering qualities. 
For, unless the edifice is built in water, with 
defective damp-courses, the maximum absorption 
is never reached, in practice. 

We should not forget also that the power 
of physical disintegration by frost is materialiy 
controlled by the structure of the stone, its 
capability of resisting chemical agents, and the 
rainfall of the district in which the building 
is situated. The question to be solved is not how 
much water a stone will absorb at the present 
time, but how much it is likely to do after it has 
commenced to decay in future years. We have 
before us at this moment samples of two stones 
that have absorbed practically the same _per- 
centage of water. From the structure and 
composition of one of them we feel quite 
confident that it would rapidly decay chemically, 
if built up in a large city, and consequently its 
power to absorb moisture would be proportion- 
ately increased ; but the other sample is evidently 
composed of more durable minerals, and its 
structure is such that centuries must elapse before 
it would materially decay, or much increase its 
absorptive faculties. We have just been examining 
a specimen of Carboniferous Limestone that has 
absorbed so little water. during its week’s 
immersion that the action of frost on it at the 
present time would be pfactically nil, it is 
hard enough to take a fine polish. We know, 
however, that the stone from this particular 
uarry, in spite of its hardness, is not noted for its 
durability, and we should be very much su?prised 





if, after being weathered foy a few years, it did not 


absorb much more, and decay in increasing pro- 
portion. 

During the absorption experiments certain 
stones have slightly disintegrated in the water ; 
we have carefully noted these, the relative 
quantity detached, and the precise nature of the 
wasting. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


TRUANT SCHOOL, QUAKER’S YARD, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. — On the 8th inst. Lord 
Aberdare opened the new Joint Truant School at 
Quaker’s Yard. The school is designed in the 
Renaissance style. The roofs are covered with 
green slates, and have corbel courses of moulded 
and ornamental terra-cotta and bricks over 
the main part, and are ridged with terra-cotta 
tile crestings. The principal block is two stories 
high, but it has been necessary, owing to the sloping 
nature of the ground, to provide under part of the 
building a basement story. The schoolroom, class- 
room, and dining-hall, providing accommodation for 
ninety boys, adjoin the boys’ hall, which has an 
entrance from an asphalted drill-ground, and is 
separated from the main hall by a_ glazed 
screen, A_ stone staircase communicates with 
the boys’ dormitories on the first floor. These 
are three in number, accommodating thirty-three, 
thirty - one, and twenty-six boys respectively. 
On the first floor, and under the matron’s super- 
vision, are sick and convalescent sitting-rooms. 
Near these, but disconnected, is a room for the 
reception and isolation of cases of infectious disease. 
Situated in the basement is the boys’ bath-room, 
containing a large plunge-bath. A lift, fitted up by 
Messrs. Thomas & Sons, of Cardiff, runs from the 
basement to the first floor. The laundry, with 
drying and ironing rooms, is detached from the 
main building. Against the back boundary of the 
drill-ground a workshop, large drill-shed (60 ft. long), 
and other accommodations are provided. The 
school-room, class-room, dining-hall, office, waiting- 
room, dormitories, sick and infectious diseases 
rooms, and linen-rooms, are heated singly and 
collectively by steam. The rest of the rooms have 
open fire-places. Fire-extinguishing appliances and 
hydrants are fixed on each floor. The cost of the 
buildings has been about 6,600/., including 
boundary-walls and roadways. ‘The architect is 
Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, of Cardiff, whose 
plans were selected in open competition. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, & Company, 
of Bristol. Mr. B. Davies, of Merthyr, has acted as 
clerk of works. The contractors for the steam 
fittings are Messrs. Barford & Perkins, of Peter- 
borough. 

CHAPEL, PENZANCE.— The High-street Bible 
Christian Chapel, Penzance, was re-opened on the 
19th inst., after being enlarged and renovated ata 
cost of r,ooo/, The architect is Mr. J. Wm. 
Trounson, of Penzance. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, LONGTON.—On the 8th inst. 
Bishop Isley opened a new wing which has jist 
been added to the St. Gregory’s Roman Catholic 
Schools in Cemetery-road, Longton, Staffordshire. 
The wing is for the accommodation of boys and 
infants, and is capable of holding about 500 
children. It has been erected at a cost of about 
2,500/. The architect was Mr. Halliday, of 
Birmingham, and the builders entrusted with the 
work, Messrs. Inskip, of Longton. 

PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL FOR EDINBURGH.—Mr, 
Wilson, Architect to the I*dinburgh School Board, 
has prepared plans for a new school at Broughton. 
Road, which have received the approval of the 
Committee on Building. Accommodation will be 
provided for 398 infants and 550 juveniles, besides 
which there are a science room, practical cookery 
room, workshop, gymnasium, and a swimming bath, 
the size of which is 1,710 square ft. The plans also 
show how the school can be extended so as to 
provide for other 358 pupils, namely: 112 infants 
and 246 juveniles. The same architect has also 
been instructed to take estimates for the enlargement 
of Abbevhill School, by means of which there will 
be further accommodation for 620 infants, besides 
which a swimming bath and cookery room are to be 
added. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, BISHOPSTON.—On the 16th 
inst. the new Wesleyan church which has been 
built at Bishopston was opened by the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference (the Rev. H. J. Pope, of 
Manchester). In 1890 a building was opened, with 
a frontage to Gloucester-road, the cost of which, 
with the land, and a site adjoining, was some 3,000/. 
This structure was intended to be used as a church 
until the necessary funds had been raised for the 
building of a regular church edifice, and then to 
come into service as schools. ‘The structure has 
now been built from designs prepared by Mr. H. J. 
Jones, architect, of Bristol. ‘ihe style adopted is of 
the Decorated period. At the rear end of the 
church is an apse opened up by a lofty arch, the apse 
being occupied by a rostrum platform with a pro- 
jecting, traceried, and carved front in figured pitch 
pine. On either side of the rostrum and Com- 
munion is a shallow transept (north and south) with 
graduated floors, both the transepts as well as the 
main portion of the building being fitted with 
varnished pitch-pine pews. An end gallery is con- 
structed over the front entrance vestibules. The 
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latter are divided by moulded and traceried glazed 
screens and swing doors, the floors of the vestibules 
being formed of encaustic tiles. The main windows 
are of Bath stone, the heads of which are filled in 
with flowing tracery, the whole being glazed with 
tinted cathedral glass. The church will seat 600 per- 
sons, the warming being accomplished bya hot-water, 
low-pressure apparatus, and the artificial lighting by 
means of brass and decorated iron pendant lights. 
The whole cost of the two buildings, together with 
the land, has been about 7,o00/. ‘The builders were 
Messrs. R. Wilkins & Sons. 

TOWN OFFICES, LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX.— 
New town offices have been erected in Beach-road, 
Littlehampton. ‘The architect of the new building 
is Mr. H. Howard. For the exterior a_ simple 
treatment of local brick with Portland stone dress- 
ing has been used, and the roofing is covered with 
Broseley tiles. On the ground floor, which is laid 
with wooden blocks, are to be found on each side 
ofa corridor the offices of the surveyor and collector, 
and a private room. At the rear are offices anda 
lavatory, the walls of which are lined with glazed 
bricks. On the second floor are the board room, 
27 ft. 3 in. by 20 ft. g in., and other rooms. 
The contract has been carried out by Messrs, 
Wallis. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CONFERENCE HALL, 
SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM.—On the 17th inst. 
dedicatory services in connexion with the newly- 
erected Primitive Methodist Conference Hail, 
Jenkins-street, Small Heath, took place. The 
building is situated at the corner of Jenkins-street 
and <Arthur-street. It is composed of selected 
Dirmingham bricks, with buff terra-cotta dressings, 
the accommodation including upper and lower hails, 
with the necessary vestries, class-rooms, Javatories, 
cloak-rooms, &c. The upper hall measures 57 ft. 
by 74 ft., and is 4o ft. high, with a circular end 
gallery having provision for the choir of forty singers. 
‘The communion space and pulpit are centrally placed 
at the end of the hall. There is seating accommoda- 
tion on the floor for 525 persons and in the gallery 
for 450. Mr. Ewen Harper, of Birmingham, was 
the architect, and Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, the 
builder. 

BOARD SCHOOL, NEWPORT, Mon.—New board 
schools were opened at Newport on the 18th inst: 
The site of the schools is situated in Durham-road. 
The buildings have been carried out from designs 
by Mr. Alfred Swash, architect, of Newport, whose 
plans were selected by the school board in open 
competition. ‘The external walls are faced with best 
pressed Star bricks, relieved with moulded buff 
brick dressings, the roofs having red Bangor duchess 
slating. Covered sheds are provided in each play- 
ground, the latter being asphalted. The infants’ 
school gives accommodation for 320, and is a sepa- 
rate one-story building, in compliance with the 
department regulations. The girls’ school is arranged 
on the ground floor of the adjoining building, the 
boys’ school being on the first floor, supplying 
accommodation for 200 boys and 200 girls. The 
three sections are designed on the central corridor 
principle, giving access to the class-rooms, which are 
arranged at right angles to, and at the end of, the 
corridor. White glazed brick dados are provided 
in each class-room, the woodwork and fittings being 
stained and varnished. 

PREMISES, KING-STREET, ST. JAMEs’s. — An 
extensive block of premises is being erected in 
King-street, St. James’s, for Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, & Wood, art auctioneers. The building, 
which is 70 ft. in height, consists of a large hall for 
statuary, which rises to the height of the second 
floor, and a series of offices, which, however, are not 
to be completed for some time. The hall, which is 
approached by marble steps, and which is 61 ft. 
long and 20 ft. wide, with a height of 22 ft., has a 
spacious staircase, and will be provided with oak 
doors, and finished in oak wainscotting and 
pilasters. All the floors are fireproof, constructed of 
iron joists and concrete, the iron joists being 
supplied by Messrs. Lindsay, Neal, & Co. The 
roofs of the building are flat, and are covered with 
Claridge’s patent asphalte, which is both fire- 
resisting and water-proof. The front of the 
building towards King-street is in Portland stone, 
and is Classic in character, and has been designed 
to harmonise with a future extension. Sykes’ patent 
drain-pipes have been used in the building, and 
the floors of the hall and the basement are of wood 
blocks by Messrs. Duffy. The builders are Messrs. 
Cubitt & Co., Mr. Williams is the clerk of work, 
and Mr. T. W. Donavan is the foreman, the archi- 
tect being My. J. Macvicar Anderson. The building 
is provided with a lift, supplied by the American 
Klevator Co. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


DRAINAGE WORKS, BOURNEMOUTH.—The Cor- 
poration of Bournemouth have adopted the scheme 
of the Borough Engineer, Mr. F. W. Lacey, for the 
extension of the West Cliff drainage outfall at a cost 
of 7,250/. . 

NORWICH MAIN DRAINAGE.—The Corporation 
of Norwich have given the contract for the glazed 
stoneware pipes, bends, and junctions for this work, 
which they are carrying out themselves, to Mr. F.' H. 
Brook. he contract includes about ten miles of 
pipes, from 2r in,:to 6in, diameter. .The tender 





is estimated to amount to 1,176/. 8s. 11d. at 
scheduled prices. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL AT IDLE.—At the Local 
Board offices, Idle, on the 18th inst., Major-General 
Crozier, R.E., held an inquiry relative to an 
application by the Local Board for the issue of a 
provisional order giving powers to acquire land, by 
compulsory purchase, at Thackley, for the purpose 
of sewage filtration works. Some time ago the 
Board agreed to take their sewage to the Shipley 
outfall works, on the south bank of the river Aire, 
at Buck Mill, but the Shipley Board having 
abandoned their scheme, the Idle Board had to 
adopt another. They propose to use the land which 
Shipley discarded, but they had not been able to 
agree with the owners. With regard to works the 
Inspector was informed that sanction was required 
for 4,700/., of which about 2,400/. would be for 
sewers and outfall works. Mr. J. H. Woodhead, 
Engineer, stated the case for the Local Board, and 
the inquiry closed, no opposition being offered. 

SEWAGE WORKS, WILMSLOW, CHESHIRE.—On 
the 17th inst. Mr. Arnold Taylor, Local Government 
Board inspector, held an inquiry at Wilmslow with 
reference to an application made by the Wilmslow 
Local Board for permission to borrow 10,000/. 
for purposes of sewage works, and for permission 
to put in force the Land Clauses Act respecting 
the compulsory purchase of the land. The 
Local Authority have already carried out a scheme 
for their southern district and Fulshaw, and it 
is now proposed to deal with the sewage in the 
northern district. Mr. Cobbett, who appeared 
for the Local Board, said the Board’s area was 
4,404 acres, and the ratable value 29,7597. It was 
proposed to construct the works on the north side of 
the river Dean, about a mile from Wilmslow, and 
the purified effluent would flow into this river. 
The number of houses that would be dealt with 
in connection with the scheme was about 520, and 
the population 2,860. A short time ago the 
Wilmslow authority was summoned before the 
justices, when orders were made to discontinue 
turning sewage into the river Bollin within eighteen 
months, which period would expire about next 
Christmas. So that Wilmslow was absolutely com- 
pelled to dispose of their sewage, and they were 
bound to have land somewhere. Mr. J. Bowdon, 
Engineer to the Board, said there would be no 
disfiguring element on the land and no nuisance. 
Considerable evidence was called, and the inquiry 
then closed. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE, —-A new Salle des Séances for the 
Deputies is shortly to be constructed in the Court of 
Palais Bourbon called the ‘‘ Cour de Bourgogne,” at 
an estimated cost of 4,500,000 francs, —— The 
Minister of Public Works, in deference to the 
numerous protestations against the formation of a 
railway station on the Esplanade des Invalides, 
appears disposed to choose instead the site of the 
old Cour des Comptes, on the Quai d’Orsay.—— 
At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the Godebceuf Prize has 
been awarded to M. Umbdenstock ; the subject was 
‘‘ A wrought-iron grille for the enclosure of a private 
house.”——-A Decorative Art Congress will be 
opened at Paris on May 15.—-—-An exhibition of 
pictures and pastels by M. Guillaumin, the land- 
scape-painter, has been opened at the Durand Ruel 
Gallery, and will be open till February 10. The 
exhibition of Breton landscapes by M. Maufra, at 
the same gallery, will be open till February 18.—-—A 
new high altar of white marble has been put up 
in the old church of St. Séverin at Paris. It is in 
Louis Quinze style, and enriched with bronze bas- 
reliefs reproducing scenes from the life of St. Séverin 
A new lunatic asylum is shortly to be built in 
the northern suburbs of Paris, which will be the 
subject of an architectural competition. M. 
Desruelles, the sculptor, has been commissioned by 
the Government to execute the bust of Delacroix, 
which is intended for the Versailles Museum. 
M. Emile Delaire, architect, of Paris, has been 
appointed architect to the town of Issy-les-Mouli- 
neaux.——We regret to hear of the death, at the 
Villa Medicis, of M. Mitrecey, the gainer of the Prix 
de Rome in painting for the year 1893.——A 
monument is to be erected at Grenoble to the 
memory of Doudart de Lagrée, the explorer of 
Cochin-China. It will be executed by two artists of 
Dauphiné, MM. Recouvraand Ruben, and is to have 
the general form of one of the pagoda towers at 
Angkor. On one of the faces will be a niche 
containing a monumental stele with the bust of 
Doudart de Lagrée. The two side faces will be 
occupied by bas-reliefs.——-The work will shortly be 
commenced for deepening the old dock basin at 
Port St. Nazaire. The cost is estimated at 1,310,000 
francs. —-The Deputies ofthe Departments La Creuse 
and La Haute Vienne, a district which has for many 
generations furnished the majority of the masons 
employed over the rest of France, have been entrusted 
with a petition to Parliament to permit of the raising, 
in the Limousin district, of a monument on a great 
scale in celebration of the mason industry.——The 
Minister of Public Instruction has decided on the 
restoration of the Tour du Lycée at Cahors. The 
Tower is classified among the ‘‘ Monuments 
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established at Lyons.——M. Petit, the architect, hag 
been commissioned by the Government to buiid at 
Alger an ‘‘Institut Anti-rabique” for _ the 
performance of cures on Pasteur's method.——M, 
Ferigoul, the sculptor, has just completed a 
monument to the Provencal poet Roumanille, 
The monument, in bronze, is composed of a group 
of women in Arlesian costume showering flowers 
before a bust of Roumanille.——M. Colbrant, the 
late architect, has left all his fortune to the town of 
Lille for the creation of art-scholarships for young 
artists of that town, in order to furnish them with 
the mears of completing their artistic education at 
Paris or Rome.——A committee has been formed 
to raise a monument to Junot at Montbard, in the 
Department of the Cote d’Or.——The Municipal 
Council of Castres have organised an international 
art exhibition, which is to be open from April 15 to 
June 17.0f this year.—— The exhibition of the 
‘Union Artistique” of Toulon will open on 
March 15.——MM. Tony Noel and E. lL.ormier, 
sculptors, have been commissioned to execute the 
decorative figures for the museum which is at present 
in course of construction at Nantes. 

ITALY.—The Academy of Arts at Milan has put 
up a memorial to the Viennaarchitect, Von Schmutt, 
who was for some time a professor in the archi- 
tectural schools of this institution. The memorial 
has been placed in the Palazzo di Brera, and its cost 
has been subscribed by the former pupils of the 
deceased architect. Monuments to Von Schmidt 
are in course of erection at: Vienna and at Cologne, 
According to our contemporary, the Dewtsche 
Bauseitung, the Medical Congress which 1s to be 
held at Rome will be of some interest to architects 
and sanitary engineers. There will be a_ sub- 
division for ‘‘ genie sanitaire,” z.¢., Sanitary construc- 
tion, and a Special Committee, counting over forty 
members, will have charge of the management of 
this part of the Congress. The discovery of an 
ancient coin by a child at Salemi, in Sicily, led 
Professor Solinas, of Palermo, to undertake excava- 
tions on the spot, which have now resulted in the 
unearthing of the remains of two temples and abou 
500 graves. ‘The latter contained numerous vases 
and articles of personal adornment, which have been 
placed in the National Museum at Palermo. 

BERLIN.—A small model of Herr Begas’ National 
Monument to the late :mperor William has been on 
view at the Reichstag, whose members will be asked 
this session to vote the first sum on account for its 
erection. The special committee appointed to look 
into the matter has apparently not been very pleased 
with the design.——This year’s Louis Boissonet 
Studentship, which is the gift of the Commissioner 
of Works, will have to be used by the successful 
competitor in making a tour through England. Civil 
engineers have been invited to compete, and the 
subject they are to take up during their trip in 
our country is the construction of the large span 
roofs over railway stations and public markets. ‘The 
value of the studentship is 100/.——-The long-mooted 
Museum Island scheme at Berlin is apparently 
nearing its realisation. A number of old buildings 
on the island, including the former exhibition build- 
ings which were opened in 1876, are being pulled 
down, and the demolition of some extensive ware- 
houses is to follow. The banks of the Spree will 
then be put into order and the first of the proposed 
museumis will be taken in hand after completion of 
these works. Herr Boetticher has been com- 
missioned by the Prussian Government to measure 
up a number of interesting archaological monuments 
in the Province of East Prussia. The province Is 
full of excellent examples of early German brickwork, 
which are almost inaccessible to the stranger, but 
which will weil repay the energetic student who 
ventures on a sketching expedition in these some- 
what distant parts. 
MUNICH.—The new Central Produce Market is to 
be carried out from the designs of the City Architect, 
Herr Rettig, whodesigned the market hall for Dresden 
some three years ago. Herr Rettig cleverly adapts 
his style to the requirements of the city for which he 
works; his Berlin monument scheme was in Italian 
Renaissance, his Dresden market in ‘‘Saxon 
rococo,” and now his Munich halls are German 
Renaissance. According to the Cextraldlatt der 
Bauverwaltung, in which Herr Rettig'’s design 1s 
reproduced, the proposed works will cost the city 
about 80,000/., for which sum it will obtain a 
serviceable covered market of 8,150 square metres 
superficial area. Besides some 4,000 square metres 
devoted to stalls on the street level, a large number 
of stands have been provided for in the galleries ; 
and the cellarage is also an important feature in the 
plan. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE NEW DORTMUND CANAL.—Our contempo- 
rary, the Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung, publishes 
some interesting data on the new canal from Dort- 
mund to Emden, the works upon which were com- 
menced in the spring of last year, and the opening” 
of which will be of importance to.English industry. 
The canal was designed to meet the long-felt neces- . 
sity of direct water-way between the Westphalian, 
coal-fields and the sea. As long agoas 1850 various 
projects were mooted, but it was not until 1889 that, ; 
after numerous alterations and delays, a Bill passed. 





Historiques.g¢——A new historical museum is to be 
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ghich a Royal Canal Commission was appointed, 
with its headquarters at Miinster. The canal proper 
starts at Herne, atown inthe midst of the coal- 
felds, about 10 miles east of Essen, lying 182 ft. 
above the sea-level. At Henrichenburg there is a 
branch to Dortmund, 15 kilométres distant. ‘This 
branch is 45 ft. above the level of the main canal, 
and vessels will be raised and lowered bodily 
by specially-constructed machinery. I*rom here to 
Miinster is a free reach of 67 kilométres, in the course 
of which are several deep cuttings as well as 
aqueducts over the Rivers Lippe and Hever. Beyond 
Miinster commences the descent to the Ems, two 
locks give access to the middle reach, which is 
3 kilometres long and lies 162 ft. above the sea 
level. The Ems, not navigable at this point, Is 
crossed, 10 kilometres below Miinster, on an 
aqueduct rso ft. long. The third lock is situated 
beyond Bevergern and at Gleesen, and, after a 
gries of six locks, the canal enters the ms, 63 
kilometres from Miinster and 108 ft. below the 
original level. A short distance below Gleesen, the 
anal leaves the Ems for the already existing Ems 
canal, 18 kilométres long, which is to be widened 
and deepened ; the river is regained at Meppen. 
From this point to Herbrum (48 kilomctres), up to 
which place the tide runs, the river will be canalised 
and the windings obviated as far as possible by 
short cuts. Between Gleesen and Herbrum there 
wil be nine locks. A canal, at low-water level, 
fom Oldersum to Emden (g kilometres) is 
part of the scheme, intended to avoid a 
stoppage of traffic during boisterous weather in the 
estuary. The total length of the canal is hence 280 
kilométres, of which 185 are artificial. ‘he mini- 
mum dimensions of the canal are to be 18 métres 
in width by 23 méetres in depth, and it is intended to 
accommodate vessels up to 600 tons burthen. The 
locks above Gleesen are designed to hold one vessel 
of the largest admissible type (67 by 8 metres, 
drawing 1 metres), but those below that point will be 
165 métres by ro metres, so as to contain a tug and 
convoy. There will be only two swing bridges 
traversing the canal, the others all crossing at a 
minimum height of 12 ft. above the water line. 
The water supply of the upper reaches will have to 
be obtained entirely by artificial means, a pumping 
sation is incourse of erection at the Lippe viaduct. 
Atowpath is provided along both banks, though it 
is probable that the motive power will be mainly 
supplied by tugs. ‘The total cost of the canal and 
necessary works, including compensation for land 
acquired, is estimated at about 3,500,000/. 


WINDOWS, CANTERBURY.—The Church of St. 
Mary Bredin, Canterbury, has just been enriched 
by the introduction of painted glass in the large 
east window. ‘The window consists of three lights, 
and the subject illustrated is the ‘‘Ascension,” the 
figures being nearly life size. Messrs. Chas. Evans 
& Co., of London, W., carried out the work. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—We are informed that 
Mr. Albert E. Mallandain, draughtsman, litho- 
srapher, &c., has removed from 1 and 2, Poultry, 
Cheapside, to 51, Cheapside, (three doors from Bow 
Church, ) 


THE PROPOSED REMOVAL OF CITY CHURCHES’ 
~A meeting, called by the City Church and Church- 
yard Protection Society, was held in St. Ikdmund’s 
Vestry, Lombard-street, on the 17th inst., with a view 
tosome organised effort being made for preserving 
Citychurches. Mr. J. Biddulph Martin, who presided, 
said that a movement was on foot for amalgamating 
the two City parishes of St. kdmund’s and St. Mary 
Woolnoth, for removing the church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, and using the site for other purposes. 
The present gathering was asked to consider what 
steps should be taken by the parishioners towards 
exhibiting their dissatisfaction with the proposed 
sweeping away of one of the miost common land- 
marks of the City, and with the suggested amalga- 
mation of the two parishes affected. Absorption 
had already gone far enough, and the fact that 
there were actual resident inhabitants in each parish 
justified the retention of the parish church. ‘The 
promoters of the meeting thought that the best way 
of protecting the interests of the parishioners would 
be to revive the Society for the Protection and 
Preservation of the City churches, only varying its 
nme. Mr. Payne suggested that the Society 
Should include ‘‘ restoration ’”’ in its scope, and that 
the word be embraced in the title. He was at a 
loss to imagine the reason why any of Wren’s 
churches, taken down in the City, should not be 
te-erected in one of the suburbs, so that the beautiful 
works of that famous architect might not be entirely 
lost. Hestrongly complained of the spirit of vandalism 
Which prevailed among some of the City rectors. 
The Rev. R. B. Hill, one of the hon. secretaries, 
moved a resolution to the following effect :—‘‘ That 
itis desirable to revive the Society for the Protection 
ofthe City churches, and that it be named ‘The 
City Church Preservation Society,’ and that its main 
object be to preserve the City churches from ruthless 
and wanton destruction or removal, by (a) bringing 
together all those who deplore the loss of these ancient 
and sacred buildings, with a view of offering an 
organised and vigorousdefence against vandalism and 
desecration ; (4) collecting and distributing accurate 

Ormation on the whole subject; (c) maintaining 


| Md defending the rights of the parishioners to the 
. &ercise of their veto on any proposals for the destruc- 









tion of their parish church.”’ He explained that re- 
storation would be included within the meaning of 
preservation—part of the Society’s title. ‘The Society 
would desire to stop, by all means in their power, any 
further destruction of City churches. Since the 
passing of the Union of Benefices Act in 1860 fifteen 
churches had been removed, which was at the rate 
of one in every two years. But from higher powers 
they were threatened with a measure which would 
make the operation speedier. A Bill had passed 
the House of Lords, but not the Commons, giving 
power to a Commission absolutely to do away with 
City churches, according as they thought fit, without 
consulting the patrons or the parishioners; and 
there was a threatened revival of that Bill. The 
resolution was passed unanimously. 


WIDENING OF STREETS, SHEFFIELD. —A meeting 
of the Sheffield Improvement Committee was held 
on the rsth inst., when the opinion of counsel as to 
the powers of the Corporation in the circumstances 
which have arisen owing to the recent great fire was 
received and considered. Mr. Macmorran, to whom 
a case was submitted, gave it as his opiniou that any 
buildings erected on the site of the old buildings 
will be new ones subject to the existing by-laws, and 
that the Corporation have power to prescribe a set- 
back line, subject to the payment of compensation 
for the land thrown into the street. A resolution 
was proposed by the Mayor, and seconded by Ald. 
Bramley, recommending the Council to prescribe a 
line for the setting-back of the premises which have 
been burnt, and the eventual continuation of the 
line from the top of King-street, down Angel-street, 
and along Castle-street to the Haymarket, providing 
for a width in both streets of soft. The resolution 
was supported by all the members present with two 
exceptions. A special meeting of the Council is to 
be called to take into consideration and decide upon 
the recommendation of the committee. 


THE ST. HELENS WATER ENGINEER.—A special 
meeting of the St. Helens Town Council was held 
on the 17th inst. to consider the recommendation of 
the Water Committee that the salary of the Water 
Engineer to be appointed should commence at 4o0o/., 
and rise by instalments of 20/. until a maximum of 
500/, was reached. Councillor Foote proposed as 
an amendment that the salary start at 300/. and 
rise by 50/, at the end of each two years until soo/. was 
reached. Councillor Hatton seconded. It was 
pointed out that St. Helens had a large and growing 
water estate, and new works had to be constructed. 
The amendment was lost, and the recommendation 
of the committee was agreed to. 


RESIGNATION OF WATER TRUST I[NGINEER, 
GREENOCK, — At the monthly meeting of the 
Greenock Water Trust, on the 16th inst., a letter of 
resignation was read from Mr. James Wilson, C.I¢., 
engineer of the Trust, who stated that he was about 
to become a partner in the firm of Messrs. J. & A. 
Leslie & Reid, civil engineers, Edinburgh, but that 
he would continue in Greenock until the close of the 
financial year at May 26 next. Bailie [’rskine, in 
moving that the letter be remitted to the Law and 
Finance Committee, said that while expressing very 
deep regret at the intimation, they could congratulate 
Mr. Wilson on the very important appointment he 
had received. Bailie Cluckie seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to. 


LONDON STREETS AND BUILDINGS BILL.— 
Among the Bills that passed the Examiners on 
Standing Orders on the 18th inst. were those of the 
London County Council consolidating the law 
relating to streets aud buildings in London, the 
Improvements Bill, the Tower Bridge Southern 
Approach and General Powers Bill, City of London 
Police, West Middlesex Water, and South-Eastern 
Railway Bills. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN THE CITY.—At a meeting of 
the City Commission of Sewers on Tuesday, Mr. 
Bridgman, the Chairman, replying to a vote of 
thanks, reviewed the events of the Commission 
during the year, which he said had been one of 
stern and endless hard work. ‘That body was first 
constituted the sanitary authority of the City imme- 
diately after the Great Fire in 1666. The City, 
without exception, was the best cleansed and the 
best paved and the healthiest place in the world. 
During the past year a widening of Upper Thames- 
street had been decided upon. A plan to widen the 
western end of Cheapside at a cost of 100,000/. was 
awaiting the decision of the London County Council 
as to a share of the expense. ‘The approaches to 
the Tower Bridge were in abeyance for a similar 
cause. During the last forty-two years the Commis- 
sion had expended in improvements 4,254,423/., 
of which the Corporation and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works contributed 1,270,789/. The 
artisans’ dwellings in Petticoat-square were all filled, 
the inhabitants exceeding in number 1,000 persons. 
The cost of clearing the site of the buildings had been 
200,915/. The sanitary prestige of the City had 
been well maintained. During the year 608 tons of 
meat and 924 tons of fish had been condemned. 
There were now 479 electric arc lamps used in the 
City, costing 26/. each, or 12,454/. per annum. 
Experiments had been made in Aldermanbury and 
Basinghall-street with incandescent glow lamps, 
with a view to determine the most desirable method 
of lighting from the centre of the streets, and had 
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also been made in Lower Thames-street. In testi- 
mony of the satisfactory progress of electricity in the 
City, nothing could, the chairman thought, be more 
eloquent than the recent decision of the Commis- 
sioners to remove the old gas lamps at an early 
date from the main thoroughfares, which had been 
maintained at anannual cost of about 1,182/., ready for 
lighting in case of electrical failures. ‘The necessary 
steps had been taken from time to time by the 
Commissioners, under the dangerous structure 
clauses of the Building Act, to ensure the safety of 
the public, and only just recently the old woodea 
Structure known as Moorgate-streect Station was 
condemned, but not a moment too soon, and would 
have to be entirely reconstructed. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF CHRIST'S HOs- 
PITAL.—At a meeting of the City Commissioners of 
Sewers on Tuesday, at which Mr. Bridgman pre- 
sided, a deputation of the Council of Almoners of 
Christ's Hospital, headed by Alderman Vaughan- 
Morgan, the treasurer, attended in support of a 
memorial on the subject of the present sanitary con- 
dition of that institution. They stated that, in 
consequence of an outbreaak of scarlet fever in 
October, the boys were sent to their homes, to the 
great inconvenience and expense of their parents 
and guardians, and the serious educational loss of 
the boys. The Medical Officer of Health subse- 
quently made a searching investigation into the 
general sanitary condition of the school, and 
reported that nothing short of an entire reconstruc- 
tion of the genera! system of drainage would suffice to 
bring the school into focus with modern require- 
ments and make it fit for wholesome occupation. 
Notice was served on the Council to undertake the 
necessary works. Such a scheme would involve an 


outlay of from 15,000/. to 20,000/., an expense 
which the Council would not be justified in 
incurring, considering that the school was 


about to be removed. The Council had tried to 
find premises for temporary occupation, but 
had failed. During the last twenty-four years only 
twelve deaths had occurred in the school, only one 
of which was attributable to the drainage of Christ's 
Hospital. Of the twenty-two cases of scarlet- 
fever out of which the present scare arose, only one 
could be attributed to any defect in the drainage. 
Im these circumstances the Almoners asked that 
the notice served on the Governors might be with- 
drawn, and that a scheme of theirs for sanitary 
reconstruction for the temporary use of the school 
might be permitted to be submitted to the Sanitary 
Committee. The petition was referred to the 
Sanitary Committee for consideration. 


PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED. — The partnership 
between Messrs. Seward & ‘Thomas, architects, of 
Cardiff, having expired by effluxion of time on the 
31st ult., it has been mutually arranged between 
them that from that date they shall respectively 
carry On separate businesses in their respective 
names of Edwin Seward and George Thomas. ‘The 
firm’s offices will be divided between them, and the 
address of each will, therefore, continue the same as 
before. 


BOURNEMOUTH ELECTRIC LIGHTING LICENCE. 
—The Corporation of Bournemouth have applied to 
the Board of Trade for an electric lighting licence 
for the purposes of lighting the pier, pleasure 
grounds, winter gardens, and other properties belong- 
ing to and under the control of the Corporation, a 
scheme for which has been prepared by Mr. F. W. 
Lacey, Borough Engineer. ‘The local electric supply 
company have written to the Board of Trade to the 
effect that they do not desire to oppose the applica- 
tion. The London and South-Western Railway 
Company have also withdrawn their opposition. 
The work, therefore, will now probably be carried 
out at an early date. 


TENDERS.—Mr. Robert Eddie, contractor, writes 
to say that in the list of tenders for alterations at 
Cornwallis - road Workhouse, published in last 
week's Buzlder, his name and tender (1,395/.) were 
omitted. We printed the list as it was sent to us. 


— —— | 
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LEGAL. 


AN ARCHITECT'S FEES. 





THE case of Voysey v. Grove came before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins and a Special Jury in the Queen's 
Bench Division on Monday and ‘Tuesday last, it 
being an action brought by Mr. Charles Francis 
Annersley Voysey, an architect, practising at his 
private residence in St. John’s Wood, against Mr. 
Archibald Grove, M.P., to recover 197/. 5s. 2d., the 
balance of certain fees due to him for professional 
services rendered to Mr. Grove during the erection 
of three houses in Hans-road. 

The defendant denied liability beyond the amount 
of the sum paid into Court, viz., 97/. 6s. 2d. 

The Jury, after considerable discussion, returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff for 30/. ros. beyond the 
amount paid into Court, and his Lordship gave 
judgment in accordance with the finding, directing 
that the costs should follow the event. 

Mr. Lockwood, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Lewis 
Edmunds appeared as counsel for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Lawson Walton, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Cecil 
Chapman for the defendant, 


"8 THE BUILDER. [JAN. 27, 1894. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS: - 
” i sg 
| qu! 
COMPETITIONS. | CONTRACT S—Continued. 3 
| : | > 
j Br 
| Designs | | | Tend a 
| es e 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. | Premiums, | Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. | ——~ ie eee ~~ To re. oe 
delivered, | | s : ani’, ge, 
! : | : |__| 
*Workhouse Infirmary or Hospital..... 06 |Whitehav en Union .. | 20 Guineas ..........| Mar. 5 | *Battery and Drill Shed .... .......- »-| Admiralty.......-00 | | Oficial teeeees coevee | Feb. § ot 
*Painting and Decoration of Town Hall .. ‘Fulham Vestry ...... | 100. and 5l. ..........| Mar. 14 || Coastguard Station, Clifden, co, Galway..| Office of Public Works do. do, iin 
*Lavatory Works at Schools, ‘Brentwood . -| Hackney Union ..... do, Feb, 7 ke. 
_ . || *Making-up Roads ....... occccccccccccs .--| Sutton (Surrey) Local | es 
DE .weewenecneeede do. do, val 
*New Schools, Worksop ............-: weit | Seeence | Flockton & Gibbs .... do, “mt 
Landing Stage, West Quay ..........ee00- ‘a Corp. .. | W. B. G. Bennett .... do, 1 
CONTRACTS. Additions to Railway Arms, Farnham.. Farnham United Brew-| n 
ths eries Co, Lim, ...... | 8. Stapley.....seeeee. do, gt 
Additions, &c, Nisi Prius and Crown | 
| | Tenders = a oo DE acnneage>cectour | County Preperty ee BT, See ivccccseas do, tk 
rials Req Architect, Surveyor, | forks and Materials ............++- ..+e.| Westminster Vestry.. | G. R. W. Wheeler .... de, 1) 
Motus of Werk or Mats . | wee pines. or Engineer, ; d - be d Overflow Culvert, Main Drainage ........ | Manchester Corp. .... | J. Allison .......... Feb, 9 R 
clivered, Paving Setts, Lime, Bricks, &c. .......... Blackburn Corp....... i J.B. M‘Callum ...... Feb. 1g 1 
te Sgesancemees | Eularging Pierhead, KC. ce eeeeeeseeerees Ryde (1.W.) Pier Co. | R. St. George Moore .. do, ( 
Additions, &c. to Schovl, Four Lanes-end Blackburn School Bd. | Simpson & Duckworth Jan. 30 Pt . a te aptanand (Lanes.) . a -| Crompton Hae. BG... | UHM oascorcrsscons 20 D 
Mill Extension, Daisyfield, Blackburn....) =... oie |Win, Waidingtoa &Son do. EET COAPEU, KC. s202000020 0000000 | Krith Local Board .... | do. Feb, 2 D 
Additions to School Buildings, Denton Works and Material ............ coccccee | Kensington Vestry .. | do. Feb, BB I 
PEND ncccostenee cocgcesess spssscons Carlisle School Board co Taylor Scott ...... do. Public Baths, Union-street ........... -++| Leeds City Council .. | W. Hanstock ........ | Feb, 19 } 
Two Dwelling- omnes ant “Workshop, | PRE GE Sone he ccgeccccssedooencesane | Hants County Asylum | B.S. Jacobs .......6+. Feb, % 
PE US accdevacunodssenssonne’ Mr. Beaumont ...... —_—— do. Sewerage Works, Eastwood and Gre: asley| Bastor : (Notts.)| : 
: d . |S. W. Jenkin &S rv 7 | U.B.B.A. occccccces C8 a do, 
a een iron Mains. Bt. oes — Waterwks - bea 7. dean © Son Jan. 31 ‘|| “Municipal Buildings, Police Offices, &c.. -| Rothe rham Care. coos | Bee De COVER ceccccen -» | Mar, ] 
DOD, «. ccrenedbeonoenan piacere SS Vee ee ‘J. M Leeder & Son do, | *County Offices, Wakeficld.........+seeee. | West Riding of Y ork: : 
Street Works, Dale-street, &c........... eo» Stockport Corp. -.+0+. | J. Atkinson ...... io do, Terrace of - Vs at | GGL. cdnccecves | Oficial tteeeeeees «ees | No date 
Pipe Sewer, Gad's-lane .......... eae Halifax Corpcration.. | E. R. 8. Escott ...... do, rerrace of Houses, Cliftonville, Belfast ..) eseeeeee Henry Seaver ....+.- do, 
Additions, &c. to Schools ..........esee00- Bedwas (Wales) School Stone Culvert, Blackburn........6..++5++) | Henry Livesey, Ltd.; = ws eeeeee do. , 
Pi a Tra kA Ung tenet ee Dawinn do. Paving Picce Hall Yard, Bradford, Yorks.| Williamson & Go. seod- -  Beseemns do, 
Warehouse, Stables, &c..... pekendbinceame Blackpoo Indus. Co- House and Shop, Tong-street, Dudley o- | 
anes Garlick & Sykes...... do. Hill, moat DE. shédetuneeresnecuss eee EER cciccel  ‘sesedsen do, 
Twenty-nine Dwelling-houses, St. John’s- Additions to Schools, Foxt, ‘Ipstones,| | ac 
DORE, MOCMOTMAIR..cccccccsceccescs scent Ws ED ccecsces -- E. Hutchinson ...... do, - Stoke-on-'l TONG. see eeeereseeseeseeeeees | School Committee. TT, a ratt, Jun. .... do. 
Reservoir, &c Hubbard's Hills” Respoaty i4 ‘| Zouth Water Co. .. a PG do. Villa Residence, Clifton- -ruad, Ilkley .. 7) eer C . Hargreaves .... do, 
®Works and Materials ..........+e++ee00.., St. John's (Hampstead) Westmoreland Slating (2,000 square y yards), 
| | in ial . do. do. SEED Sabah> cecedisesddcsceosece --| Joseph Shepherd . | oe eevee do, 
*Blocks for Wood Paving.............. Fulham Vestry ...... | J.P. Norrington .... do, 
*Making-up and Paving Roads ...... oeeeee do. We ED Sotnescceces do, = —-~ 
PBewernge Works ..... cecccccscccccess .| Bromley R.S.A. -..... A. Williams & Sn .. Feb. 1 | 
Sewering and Paving, ‘Arthur and Trevor Waterloo-with-Seaforth 
streets ........ --| Local Board ........ | F. Spencer Yates .... do, | PUBLI A I 
Business Preinises, ‘Ann- street, Belfast ° seoccons Bt, EEMOET cocccccces du. 
Public Baths, Falls-road............++++...| Belfast Corporation .. | Robt. Watt .......... do. C PPO NTM ENTS. 
Additions to Public Baths................| Stafford Corporation.. |W. Blackshaw........| Feb. 2 | 
*Levelling Site, Shooter's esate oeces Met. Asylums Board.. | T. W. Aldwinckle .... do. — 
*Station, Whatstand well; Offices, Derby.. M. R, Co O, cesecceseses | Oficia l eeeee eeeeeee do. Applica- 
Telescopic Gasholder .........seeeeeees --| Pontypridd Loc, Bd, | T. Newbigging. cocceee | Feb. 3 | Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. tions 4 
*Joinery Work, &c. for Shops ........ ...| Blackpool Corp. ...... | J. Wolstewhoime ..../ do. be in 
*Brokeu Granite .....00-ee-eeee coerccveece | NorfolkCountyCouncil | T. H. B. Heslop ...... | do. | Ee ‘ 
Filters, Reservoir, &C, ......ceceseeees -. Stirlimg Waterworks | 
. PE, sasseseese .. | A. M‘Luckie.......... | Feb. 5 || *Assistant Surveyor of Main Roads........| Staffordshire C.C..... | 1750. wee coccccccce | Sat, am 
Baptist Chapel, Aberdare Junction, W ales| Rev.J.F. Williams...) eas eeeee do, |} Clerk of Works ....ccccccccccccces SseneeeEEIEE. cccone ll | seccecse Jan, 3t 
*Portland Cement .......ceeseee seeeeee . Congested Districts Rd. | *Cierk of Worke .........0. emda «+s-| Islington Vestry...... 21. 10s. per week...... | Feb. 2 
‘| Treland .....+eeeeeeee | cosecseseseess | dO, DMN GE MIS nnn oncucocccctcecseescs Hackney P.B. & W. 
Additions, &c, 9 & 11, Claremont, Brad- a | I’: sestdenianneds beebeues Feb. 7 
ford, Pte entoceen ek anremesenneneooty ecccccce eo aaeeciaiad wail 6 *Water EP roonsenginevtenacenssonrey Tam Helens Water Com.| 4000. oepee ccccceccce | MOM 








Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi. and viii. Public Appointments, pp. xviii. and xxi. 








RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF 


Door Bolt and Electric 
Saw-teeth.—7g98, kk. 


Switch.— 
E.rnenputse %; R 


MEETINGS. | 

Fripay, JANUARY 26. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Mr. J. ¥. J. Sykes on “* Elementary 


s, P. Willis, 


Trimming 
ookinn 4 the, 
SPECIFICATIONS, 


) Wvhge WY 6 -prr Py — 4 a] aro ~“r> Fo’ 7 
9 16% _— © HIMNEYS ® + 2 J. Bas “lon. — Ac cording to this } RO ISIONAL S} ECII ICAT IONS ACCE! rED. 


Physics "—l, 8 p.m. inv ention a cury ved pli ate projecting almost to the bottom of 22,322, M. l’rearson and a Orton, Screws and Screw 
Sarunpay, JANUARY 27 ne gate forms gota chamber, and directs column of | divers—a.gye W. Morcms, Porland Cement, Cone 
St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society. —Annual Meeting. hel > lle les tilens ° Bricks, Slabs, Mouldings, “&e. — 23,485, A. Pearse, 
2.30 p.m 1€ ping ere e tne rae ae 1 Window fastener to be fixed to Meeting Rails.—23,946, D. 
Recoeate College, Cork. —Mr. Arthur Hill on the a oa 0 Meshes tD sag z caheiet vans Mb J. sheng i Dean, a Regulating and Automatic Outlet Ventilaraml 
istory of Architecture ””—III. 3 p.m. us Invention Consists OF Mechanical appilances used 1M | g4 ror, A. Wilson, Construction of Buildings.—24,267, 


making white lead by the Dutch method, whereby the Banks, 


Metallic Lathing, N -tting or W bbi wa g. 
handing of the white lead in the course of manufacture is W. a ee Se ne 


Monpay, JANUARY 29. Large, Metre-Cutting 








Royal Institute of B ritesh Architects. — Paper by | superseded. It consists of a system of rails and trollies in Ventilating Flues and Chimney Chats” > & kia 
Professor Kerr, entitled, ‘‘ Observations on the Plan of | combination with an improved form of drying stove. Paint. : 
Dwelling x-houses in Towns.” 8 p.m. 3,220.—WikrE-Naits: Rk. W. Batenzan.—A length of 

Royal Academy of Arts.—F¥irst of a course of six |] wire is stamped, milled, or cross cut, so as to nearly sever COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
lectures on ‘‘ The Advancement of Architecture,” by | the wire in lengths as the full length of wire is fed through (Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 
Professor G. Aitchison. 8 p.m an automatic device, severs the connection, making at each 

London Institution.—Mr. R. W. Frazer on ‘** Religions, | cut a nail. 3,230, C. Wood, Grooving, Mitreing, and Chamfering 
— Tombs, and Temples of India.” Illustrated. 3,350 —PRESERVING Woop: A. A. Hely.—Wood is Machine for Cutting V-grooves, Mitres, and Chamfering 
5 p.m rendered antiseptic by impregnating it under pressure with of any given angle.—3,246, T. Jones, Refractory and Nom 

Society of Aris (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. F. Clowes on | chemical preservative substances. conducting bricks, Blocks, Tiles, Slabs, and Pipes.—5,108, 
“The Detection and Measurement of Inflammable Gas 3,613.— PARQUETRY.—-D. 2. Gardner.—Wood is placed C. Elliott, Metallic Roofing. — 5,520, F. Schweitzer, 
and Vapour in the Air.”—II. p.m. on end on a flexible foundation. It is divided up into suit- | Plaster B oards or Slabs for the Constructions of Ceilings, 

Painters Hall.—Mr. W. Fourniss on “‘ The Processes | able sections, so as to allow its being rolled up for porta- | Walls, and Partitions.—20,876, W. Dodd, Fixing Glass in 
of House Painting.”—II. 8 p.m. bility, and to counteract the warping of the wood. To | Windows.—23,759, A. Wright, Covering Fireproof Girders. 


Builders’ Benez volent Lustitution.—Committee meeting. 


form patterns the wood is built up in lengths, and cross cut, 
5 p.m. 


and the pattern stamped or cut out. i 
20,909.—CHIMNEY-CowL: /. Neate.—By a_ peculiar 
shape- biconinical terminal with a horizontal disc, the air is 
deflected, and down-draughts prevented. 
20,999.—GIRDERS : W.S Vaughan and others.—This is 
a novel method of constructing girders by rolling the top 
and bottom flanges with special edges, and then; rivetting 
Society of Aris (Applied Art Section).— Mr. Percy them to the web, which is either a rolled plate, or also has 
Fitzgerald, M.A., on ‘‘ The Adam Architecture in London.” | special edges. 
8 p.m. 21,458.—STAIRS OR STEPS: /. C. Tvede.—The steps are 
sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations | made with resilient or yielding tread, which it is claimed 
for Sanitary Officers).—Mr. J. F. J. Sykes on ‘‘ Ele- | prevents fatigue to the persons using the stairs. 
mentary Physics.”"—Il. 8 p.m. 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 30 
Institution of Crurl Engineers. y Further discussion 
on the paper on “Tunnels on the Dore and Chinley 
Railway,” by the late Mr. Percy Rickard.—(2, time 
permitting) Mr. Boverton <r on ** The Transport 
of Petroleum in Bulk.” 8 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


JANUARY 16.—By Kamsey & Co.: 28, 
Deptford, u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 54., I. 520. , 3604. 

JANUARY 17.—By C. RR. Cross : 312, High-rd., Chiswick, 
u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 164, r. 1082.3 and “316 and 318, High-rd , 
f., r. 2400., 5,5502. 

JANuARY 18.—By A. & G. Guiver: Six copyhold cot- 
tages, Ponder’s End, 300/.—By / entom, Bull, & Coons 
54, Brompton-cres., Brompton, - 3 YIS.. ZF. 15eey bs 
125/., 1,130l.3 16, W ellington-road, P Wchate Wood, u.t. 
26 yrs., no g.r., r. 65/., 5501.—By Ve se Zh & Co.: L.g.t 
of 162, Lorne-rd., emg u.t. 32 yrs., 265%. 5 No. 43) 
Highbury Hill, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 124. 10S., 6804.; 31, Comp- 
ton-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., no g.r. A 482., 465/. ; 20, Canonbury- 
pk. North, Canonbury, Ut. 42 yrs., g.r. 42., 1. 564., 5504s 





29, Arthur-st., 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY I. 
Royal Academy of Arts.—Professor G. Aitchison on 
‘<The Advancement of Architecture.” II. 8 p.m. 
London Institution.—Mr. Shelford Bidwell ‘on “ Some 
Optical Phenomena.” 6 p.m. 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


JANUARY 8.—395, S. Wile and G. Mackie, Fastenings 
or Catches for Windows or Doors.—431, E. Reisser, 
Rotary Flush-water Receptacle for Water-closets, &c. 

JANUARY 9.—444, C. Northcote and J. Verity, Electric 
Light Fittings.—462, Joly, Ventilation | of Sanitary 





-FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 

PF evens A sseciation. —Mr. E. Woodthorpe, M.A., 

** Party Walls.” 7.30 p.m. 

Seat [nstitution. sa yg T. J Cobden-Sanderson on 
‘* Bookbinding : its Processes and Ideal.” 9 p.m. 

Sanitary institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Sir pues Galton on ‘f Ventilation, 
Warming, and Lighting.” 8 p.n 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meetine).— 
Mr. H. C. B. Campbell on ‘‘Survey of the Valley of the 
Vardar and the Plain of Karaferia in Macedonia.” 
7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 

cony Officers ).—Visit to Friern Barnet Sewage Works. 


3pm. 
Oucen s College, Cork.— Mr. Arthur Hill on 


“* The 
History of Architecture.” IV. 3 p.m. 


Closets. —463, P. Kemp, Window-sa: D. Aitken, 
Window:sashes. —469, E. Hérissé, Disintecting Water- 
closets.—475, G. Stein, Hydraulic Cement. 

JANUARY 10.—580, H. Barham, Attaching or Securing 
Door and other Knobs to their Spindles. — 586, A. 
Chocarne, Flooring Girders. 

JANUARY 11.—600, Taylor, Prevention of = ge mee 
in Dwelling-houses and other Buildings.—643, T. Jacob, 





Window Silencer.—648, M. Ismay, ee E. 
{dwards, Stones for Paving. 
JANUARY 12.—682, A. Braid, Fire-grate or Stove.— 


693, A. Pickard, Windows.—700, H. Smith, Decorating 
W alls and Ceilings and making them Impervious to Damp 
and Dirt.—708, 5. Houghton, Door Springs.—716, J. 
Spanton, Window-fastener.—756, H. Lake, Step-ladders. 

JANUARY 13.—773, J. Wheeldon, Rotary Wood Planes. 
—786, H. Barham, Sash Fasteners.—788, L. Endres, 








| Mortice Door-locks with Spring Bolts.—791, 


J. W ilson, 





106, Lordship- rd., Stoke Newington, u.t. 49 yrs., g.te 8/5 


305¢.5 I, 3, 5s and 7, Haw ksley rd. ,ut. 79 yrs., g.r. a3l. 
r. 118/., gool.; 120, Rectory-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 70.5 Te 40h 


3554. 

JANUARY 19.—By Green & Son: 8 and 10, Durham-pl., 
Chelsea, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 24¢., r. 70k, 1,4702.: 1 and 3 
Redesdale- -St., U.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 22/, — J 1202. . ggoe 5 2tol 
(even), Redesdale-st., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 77, Y 482/., 4,210%.; 
16 to 36 (even), Tedworth-sq., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 1: aal. 165.5 

r. 7934.5 72304. 


[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r 10 
mproved gro and-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for ‘copyhold : 1. for leasehold ; e.t. for 
estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for pe 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street. ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrac e; cres. for crescent } 
yd. for ‘yard, &e.) 
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pRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


























TIMBER, TIMBER (continzed). 
eoheart, B.G. - ,,. | Satin, Porto Rico o0/o/7 0/1/6 
ton 9/0/09 0/0/0 | Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/34 0/0/7 
4 E.I. ..load 9/10/0 15/10/0 
_goia, U.S. ft.cu 2/3 2 : 
e Canada load 2/10/o0 3/15/0 METALS. 
gh, 10,-++++0- + 2/10/0 3109 | tron—Pig, in Scot- 
pio. eseeeses 3/5'0 4/10/0 | ang me ».eeton 2/3/6 o/o/o 
is Pantsic, &c. 1/s/o 2/10/0 Bar, Welsh, in 
dO. veeevese ba Po ve London ........ 5/17/6 6/o/o 
qmada........ 5/10/0 7/0o/0 |} no do. at works 
, Canada red 2/1slo 35/0 | “in Wales........ 5/7/6 s/10/o 
jo, Yellow .... 2/S/0 4'10/0 | No, Staffordshire, 
gh, Dantsic,fath 4/to/o 5’10/0| “in London ..... 6/o/o 6/10/0 
g.Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/190) CoppeR—British = 
gascot, Riga, ee ae cake and ingot 44/o/0 44/10/o 
Kc., log whe * Scie phe 4/100 Best selected .. 45/0/0 45/10/0 
ay COLWE coe §=6MGO 4 10.0 Sheets, strong... 53/10/0 o0/o/o 
Jabs Finland 7 = Ce, DATS ccccce 41/10/0 41/15/0 
gd&iststd 100 8/ofo 10/10/90 | yup) GWMETALIb 0 0/4¢ 0/0/5 
w 4th & 3rd.. 710/o 80/0 LEAD —Pig, ' 
po. Riga ..... © 7/10/0  9,0,0 Spanish......ton 9/s/o 9/7/6 
g, Petersburg, ree English com. 
st yellow .... 10/o/o 13'10/0 brands......... - 9/7/6 9/8/9 
fo. 2nd yellow 8/o/o 9/0/90) Sheet English ) ee: 
jy, white...... 8/10'0 11/0/0 6 Ibs. per Sq. ft. 
gwedish........ 8/o/0 16,0,0 andupwards.... 11/o/o c/o/o 
White Sea...... 8,0/o 16/1ofo Pipe ssleain alale 
(nada, Pine rst 22/10 0 29'10/0 ZIN C — English ‘ite — 
Jo, do. 2md.... 17,;0/0 18/10/0 sheet........ton 19/10o/o o/o/o 
Do, do. 3rd, &c. 7/10/0 10/10/0 Vieille Moa. 
Do. Spruce, ist g/o/o r1/o/0| tagne ......... » 20/0/0 ofo/o 
Do. do. 3rd - TIN—Straits...... 71/2/6 71/12/6 
md ..+.. sesso O10/0 7 15/0 Australian ...... 71/1c/o 72/o/0 
New Brunswick 6/00 75:0 English Ingots.. 76/o/o 76/10/0 
pattens, all kinds — 3,0/0 15,9/0 DD é0s0cedas » 77/0/0 77/t0/o 
foring boards, Billiton ..ccccce 74/0/0 75/0/0 
q, 1 Mm. prep. alé ae rn 
Fa 0/10) o'15/0 
7 UM csessce 0/7/6 o/13/o OILS 
(ther qualities— 05/3 0/70! Linseed ..... ton 20/7/6 20/10/o0 
Cedar, Cuba.. ft. 14 /44 | Cocoanut, Cochin 33/10/o  o/o/o 
Honduras, &c. /3% /44 | Do. Ceylon ...... 25 10/0 290,0 
yahogany, Cuba (3% 46 | Palm, Lagos...... 25 10/0 o/o/o 
§s. Domingo, Rapeseed, English 
cargo av, I3 1/6 SEED so ccccvce se 23'5'0 23/10/0 
Mexican do. do. 13% 44 | Do. brown........ 214150 oa0/o 
Tobasco do. do, 13% /6 | Cottonseed ref.... 21/0/0 22'1c/o 
Honduras do. .. 14 is udhtedebsees 22,0,0 24/o/o0 
bx, Turkey ton 4'o/o 13/0/0| Lubricating, U.S. 40/o 50/0 
hose, Rio........ 80/0 20/o/o| Do. refined ...... s/o/o 12,0,0 
ME coccecceces giojo x18so/o | TAR — Stockholm 
gin, St. Do- barrel o/19/6 1/o/o 
MNZO..sceeeeee Of0/6 o/1/3 Archangel...... 0/12'6 o/ojo 
TENDERS. 
(Communications for insertion under this heading 


gould be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
wllater than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.] 





BRISTOL.—For new warehouses and offices, Mary-le-port-street. 
ut, Herbert J. Jones, architect, Bristol :— 


DLA ctcmevcceces es £8,125 |G. Humphreys ........ 000 57:475 
fastabrook & Sons ...... 7,800 | R. Wilkins & Sons........ 6,989 
Perrott ..... seusesents 7,605 | G. H. Wilkins, Bristol * .. 6,897 
W.Cowlin & Son ........ 7,519 * Accepted. 





BRISTOL.—For alterations and additions to the Redcross-street 
Tanery. Mr. Herbert J. Jones, architect, Bristol :— 





LJ.Beaven ...... ooee ee 42,489 | G. Humphreys ........+.41,969 
Pe CRUBTCR ccccccccs seten GRE ae SEED icadevecacen ce 1,960 
W¥.Cowlin & Son ........ 2,173 | R. Wilkins & Sons ... 1,959 
TE itandseedneenene 2,016|G. H. Wilkins, Bristol 

fastabrook & Sons ..... » 1,995 PCT eT TTT Te 1,930 








CHIPPENHAM (Wilts.).—Accepted for farm buildings, cottages, 
ke, at Lkuridge, Northwood, &c , for the executors of the late Mr. 
& Walmesley. Mr, Frederick Colyer, architect, 18, Great George- 
greet, Westminster, S.W. :— 

i ¢ WOU Seoedcevedecdscuesssers edbaskeness £1,120 0 0 





CROYDON.—For alterations to No. 14, North End. 
Broad, architect, 27, Dingwall-road, Croydon, 
uchitect :— 


Mr. Alfred 


Quantities by the 


Alterations 


New Shop Total 
to Premises. Front. otal. 
ie OOGENOT cccccccsccoseces = cooe £552 es a 
Drew & Cadman ........ = sane 470 oo. 
ip, PU ecsevcases nseeees 740 éees 395 1,135 
B. J. SQUNGETS .nccccccccce 690 . 360 1,050 
Hanscomb & Smith,....... 656 393 1,049 
Bryan & Son .....ee0. coves Ge . 346 1,038 
ED, icconcocsaces - 695 ‘ 325 coce 3,080 
iy CD adcccceténeon’ 630 325 955 
i i 66 pekeanannde eee 650 300 osee 6980 
D. W. Barker, Croydon*.. 62: 279 shad O2 


3 cove 
* Accepted. 





DOVER.—For the erection of a school of art, science and 


tchnology, adjoining the Town Hall, forthe Town Council. ™M. 
, 5. Chapple, architect, 7, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Ouantities 
y Messrs. Stoner & Sons, 8, Blomfield-street, E.C, :— 

VEO cnccccece oeeee¥,10,900 | Johnson & Co. ......c00 £11,200 
W& T. Denne ........ 10,564] H. Richardson .......... 10,500 
W.J. Adcock ..... eccee 30,5392 | Osborne & Co. .....cccce 11,200 
Herbert Stiff...... + eeee 370,045 | W. Bromley, Dover*.... 9,991 





* Accepted. 





EASTBOURNE.—For new private assembly room -at Meads. 
Mr, Stephen Box, architect, Eastbourne. Quantities by Mr. 
jo. W. Woolnough, Eastbourne :— 
ie PG ck dikedese caves £808 | C. P. Dennis ...... 
Bs BERTI . c cccccccceses 897 





EGHAM.—For proposed stables and coach-house, Grange-road, 
Egham, for Mr. H. Weller. Mr. James W. Oades, architect, 
am, Surrey :— 


kachamp & Rowland ....£355] A. Simpson sccccc eee 





FENTON (Staffs.).—For sewering and forming new streets, for 
Messrs. Paynter & Best. Mr. J. T. Brealey, architect and surveyor, 
Ficcadilly-buildings, Hanley. “Quantities by surveyor :— 


Makinson & Bower.£s5,776 15 8{F. Barke .......... £3,839 © Oo 
].Burnham ........ 5,095 0 0} John Horobin...... 3,430 0 o 
Geo, Wild... ...... 4.737 9 of H. P. Embrey, 

jmes & Fitzmaurice 4,705 0 o| Fenton*.......... 3,111 13 0 


* Accepted. 





FENTON.—Accepted for completion of new streets off Market- 
Steet, Fenton :— : 
John Horobin, Cobridge ............ seeeoende , 





FORD (Wilts.)—Accepted for cottage house at Doncombe Mill, 

, for the executors of the late Mr. R. Walmesley. Mr. 
Frederick Colyer, architect, 18, Great George-street, Westminster, 

ta. a a 
GREENOCK (N.B.).—For the formation of footpath, pavement, 
&., East Crawfurd-street, for the Roard of Police. Mr. Alex. J. 
Tumbull, C.E., Master of Works and Burgh Engineer. Quantities 
y Engineer :— 





m Steel ...... £162 1 6| Wm. Lang, Gourock* £147 4 2 
R.Aitkenhead & Sons 159 7 9 * Accepted. 
[Engineer’s estimate, £155.] 





GREENOCK (N.B.).—For recauswaying Cathcart-square, for 
the Board of Police. Mr. Alex. J. Turnbull, C.E., Master of Works 
“d Burgh Engineer. Quantities by Engineer :— 


m Steel ......--4496 0 2 | R. Aitkenhead & Sons, 
Wiliam Lang........ 411 5 ©] Greenock (accepted)£320 7 4 
[Engineer's estimate, 4355.] 





HAYES (Kent).—For additions, painting, and decorative works 


to Fox Hill House, for Mr. Oakley. Mr. 
Winchester House, E.C 
ooper..... soocnse Sens FG: nccccccse eee 
ET Sehadenethascmes ‘ 


F. & E.C 


HUDDERSFIELD. — For the conversion of Huddersfield 
College into a higher grade board school, for the School Board. 
Mr. Ben Stocks, architect, New-street, Huddersfield. 


alter Graves, architect, 


SOS § Sis CORE cc ececcocvcvcses 





the architect :— 


Masons.—John Radcliffe & Sons ...... Jovceesseede at: 28. © 
Fotners.—Crowther & Wilkinson ..............- 818 10 oO 
Plumber.—George Gaston ....cccccccccccceccees 394 15 oO 
AOE 5 Bas DOUEs onence cadeccesées pectésaciies 19 0 O 
Piastevrer.—T. B. Tunmactife ...ccccccecccccece 138 0 0 
Painters.—H. Cross & Son.....ccccccccccccccess 120 0 O 
Hot-water Engineers.—J. Calvest & Co. ......+- 517 10 Oo 
Llectrical :ugineer.—T. W. Broadbent ........ 187 10 Oo 
[All of Huddersfield. } 
ISLI: OF WIGHT.—For building Isle of Wight County 


Asylum at Whitecroft, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


architect, Hull:— 


LI1:DS.—For the erection 
Messrs. Howgate, Fairburn, & Harrison. 


Pannal, Leeds. Quantities by architect :— 


% 
LEYTON (Essex).—For supplying and laying paving in private 
streets, for the Local Board. 


Private 

Asylum Patients 
Proper. Block. ‘Total. 
G. Jackson ....... bikenina - £63,000 .. £9,030 .. £72,002 
Jj. Clow, Longley, & Co. 2.875 .- 7,48f .. 60,356 
LA’ rere 51,690 7.200 58,8co 
SE GEE wie tnsncevesenese 51,426 .. 6,937 58, 363 
Armitage & Hodgson 50,063 .. 6,623 56,686 
, Ps ee » 49,990 .- 6,486 56, 386 
Jenkins & Son.........0. 49,319 . 6,479 55,798 
F. BEE cccoce tecceresees 48,225 6,519 ©4.745 
Osborne & Co. ........-. 44,697 6,24t . 50,938 
ee #}| ae 43,597 5:935 +2 49,532 
ae We MOE: ccsecccccsss 43,000 5.448 .. 49,048 
SR co ©6043, »230 43,780 

(;arlick, JItd., Sloane- 

street, London* ........ 41,700 . sco 47,290 


*Accepted sul 


Quantities by 





Mr. b. S. Jacobs, 


ject to approval of County Council. 





Bricklayer and Excavator.—Joseph Powell, 

SOU, DAs od occ cs ceceesasceundesss 000 0 O 
Foiners work —Henry Weatherell, Church- 

SIGE: TES ‘sc ccsdecnnecesans Sbnatewehs news oO 
Slater.—John Brook, East-street .............. 192 0 O 
Stone work.—I:zra Stead, Wellington Bridge, 

DML. wet ki guebiphtmamtiibned tihieive ee ae 160 o O 
Plasterer.—John Long, All Saints’ Terrace, 

I diac hnde hicatcn. acmtemendl iain tid ck ci dhe 240 0 O 
Plumbers.—Thompson & Sons, Park Lane, 

EMOGS feces exe ciwbeases enasden ieswene wees 128 © Oo 
Painters.—Buckler & Cook, 107, Burley-road, 

BOE bbb 660ssncesedennesesoeneeke seeceseses 104 0 O 


houses, Garforth, for 
Mr. Squiers, architect, 


of sixteen 





Town Hall, Leyton :— 


LONDON.—For the erection of fire escape bridges at the 
Strand Union Workhouse, Silver-street, Upoer Edmonton, for the 


Guardians of the Strand Union. Mr. William S. Cross, archi- 

tect, 18, Outer Temple, Strand.; , Quantities by Mr. Bernard 

Swinstead :— 

Lion Foundry Co. £2,824 13 7] St. Pancras Iron- 

Hall, Beddall, a + £2,232 0 O 
Ck ‘aeucdessauns 2,560 o oO} Constructional Iron- 

West Hampstead works Co. ...... 2,210 0 O 
Foundry Co..... 2,498 7 10; Patman & Fother- 

Howard & Co..... 2,479 0 O SR ica dik cine 2,159 0 Oo 

McLachlan & Son 2,292 o o| Clark, Burnett, & 

(ef: ee 2,359 0 O . Sa 2,735 13 4 

G. Double ......... 2,307 0 oj H. Young &Co .. 2,038 o o 

Handyside & Co. 2,230 0 of J. & F. May, High 

Jukes, Coulson, & Holborn* ........ 1,950 0 O 

Osecceeooosces 


LONDON.-—-For the erection of a new police station, for ag 
Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District, at Kentish Town. 


Mr. RK. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. Quantities by Messrs. 
Franklin & Andrews :— 
Willmott & Son........ -- 414.850] Richardson ....... oveeeX,13,498 
PEED . ccoustas sessesees » WE Se bceceseceedesésce + 13,470 
Grover & Son  ....ceee. o. BA ROR 1 FEE ccceces eebasweoneses 13,362 
TE GE SEU vcceveccose © 39,009 1 LAWIGRCS cccccccccccces 13,235 
DP agesncesesbandéeees ESGed § DEMO wo wescceceescese 12,750 
SPOUEE ccccccccsassoscces 3500 

LONDON.—For the erection of casual wards, St. Leonard- 


street, Bromley-by-Bow, Middlesex, for the 
essrs. Walter A. Hills, & Sons. architects, 149, 


Popular Union. 
Bow-road, I_ondon, E. Quantities by Mr. Henry Poston, surveyor, 


9, Lombard-street, London, E.C. — 
} PEED. neccdnscocecen 13,185 | Wm. Shurmur ..........£12,780 
Wis POM ewassccdeccecs 13,180 | W. Maddison......... -oc 32,999 
RB. k. Nightingale...... »» 12,939} Harris & Wardrop...... 12,409 
He Je COMRORE ccccccccce 12,787 | Mowlem & Co........0.- 12,293 
[Architect’s estimate, ‘£12,500. ] 


LONDON.—For decorative and general repairs at ‘‘ Geneva 
House,” Shootup Hill, Brondesbury, for the Queen Victoria-street 


Per yard, 
super. 
s. d. 
Imperial stone.—Imperial Stone Co........ Sininaaa tai 6 
Pat. Granolithic stone —Stuart’s Granolithic Paving 
Eidsebes dadsdcodacnen dhadehedaes Seevestonscecevoese 5 3 
Pat. Vic. stone.—Nowell & Robson ........se00 eee — 
indurated slabs.— - “Sarre Ce Te » § 5 
Fones anneal. concrete slabs.—Jones’ Annealed Con- 
CRs cscdkdkiend ceneedbbdbivedsbubostecuedsiens 4 
Pat. Vic. stone.—Victoria Stone Co. ......cccccccccccs 60 
Indurated slab.— - a. ° |?" ace evedestonwedd 5 0 
Ln situ pavinge.— = i: S-thpcrchbeed eames 318 
Indurated stone.—Patent Indurated Stone Co........ 4 10 
Pat. Victoria stone.—W. Griffths ......cceeeeees soove 6 
Indurated slabs,— * os =. wenedsoneesneecones * 5 O 
Adamant stone.—Adamant Stone & Paving Co....... 5 3 
ME SEE an vddddcnced sesengccsedees 4 19 
Shap silicated granite slabs,—J. Jackson ........e00. 5 oO 
Shap adamant slabs,— ” 1 - Ceeseqeevene Ss 3 
lictovia stone.— Sa? a aia e § 30 
a Ah Fe PE re 6 6 
Lnduvated concrete slabs.—W., Farrar ...ccceee cscs oo § 6 


Mr. Wm. Dawson, C.E., Surveyor, 

















Guardians of the 








Building Society :— 


Sykes & Son ...... 
W. J. Saunders 


E. Houghton & Son.. 


LONDON.—For the construction of additional 
Chelverton-road, Putney, for the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany, ‘ 
Engineering and Building Department :— 
Allen & Sons .... 


> 4154 0 O ae, Rogers, & 


123 0 O 0. 
114 18 6 





Limited. Mr. 


Pe Oe Gah, deccseceaes 


C. Wall 
Holliday & Greenwood .. 


LON DON.—For building billiard-room in rear of the ** Artesian ”’ 
public house, Richmond-road, Bayswater, W.., 
Mr. J. G. Needham, architect, 11, Powerscroit-road, Claptun, N.:= 


Messrs. Courtney & Fair- A. & EWE cosecesras £865 
eis cedccadatoessceees. ee wey Te thathodienscnane 61 

Re actecceesnoates . 955|W. E. Walker, Lime. 

M. Rosenberg .......2.00- 940 house (accepted.) ..... - 745 


Coulsell Bros.........0+. 


LONDON.—For alterations to the ‘‘ Palmerston ” 


Stabling at 


Percy W. Britton, C.E., Superintendent, 
ocean) Bs Mt GE. Bvaee. sccevicc 0+ 41.35 
eco SORT Bes Be OOM. ccncccsccées 1,208 
ace RMT Gc POO acccccccccce ovcse SO 


1,477 | 5. Knight (accepted) .... 


1,150 
[Estimate, £1,182. 





for Mr J. Levy. 


923 





Clifton-road, Peckham, 


architect, 11, Powerscroft-road, Clapton, 
Thomas Nelson ...cscscseeeh, 


public-house, 
Dabbs. Mr. J. G. Needham, 
N.:— 

176 | Worden & Easton* .,......£125 | 


for Mr. F. 





* Accepted, 


LONDON, — For the supply of 3,000 ft. 3-in., and 3,000 ft. 
2}-in. tooled best Yorkshire stone, for the Greenwich District Board 
of Works :— 

¢ 3,000 ft. super- 3,000 ft. super- 
ficial of best ficial of Soa 

blue or grey 3-in. blue or grey 24-in, 

tooled Yorkshire tooled Yorkshire 
stone at per stone at per 

102 ft. super.* too ft. super,* 


Leopold Sommerfeld, Great 

Tower-street, London, E.C. £3 1 otf -« £2383 © 
ist cceesecacessused 3 4 6 - 219 10 
T. Milnes & Co., Ltd. ....... — fs 5 ° 219 6 
John Mowlem & Co. ......... a ae wean 3 13 Q 
fenry Woodham.............. 3 7 6 ; 3 6 0 
A. & F. Manuelile.......6 cccce 3; 8o ae 
William Griffiths ............. e323 6.8 35 0 
PCy BUONO 65 oc vc dacncdescce: 312 4 10 


ir) ease 3 6 
* Offering to supply and land at the Board's wharfon Deptford Creck, 
+t Accepted, 





_LONDON.—Accepted for new shop-front, &c., 76, High-street, 
Clapham, S.W., for Mr. F. C. Harbur :— 
Martin D. Wills, 49, Northcote-road, S.W. 





LONDON.—Accepted for mahogany fittings at No. 100, Balham 
High-road, for Messrs. Parkes :— 
Martin D, Wills, 40 Northcote-road, S, W. 00000045390 O O 





LONDON.—For the gas, engineering, and fittings, U pton-lane 








schools, Forest Gate, for the West Ham School KBuard. Messrs. 
i Newman & Jacques, architects, 2, Fen-court, London, 
E.C- :— 
Vaughan & Brown.. £260 o o | Sy 228 15 8 
CBOE. FORGE evicccce 257 0 o| Hulett & Co,...... o 228 @:0 
Defries & Son...... 254 0 of Cunningham & Son 220 0 o 
E. Bo GE Moccscese 249 10 6] W. Simmons.... 219 19 oO 
sD “vensetiede 249 0 O| J. & W. Jeal ...... 21015 6 
Gwinn & Co. ...... 242 8 o| E. H. Howard...... 220 10 Oo 
J. & C. Christie 24m 4 6 | linegan & Co....... 192 10 Oo 
1.ONDON,--For an entire new system of drainage, sanitary 


alterations, and internal repairs, &c., at No. 17, Canden-square, 
N.W., for the executors of the late Dr. Nicholson, and uader the 
superintendence of the St. Pancras Vestry :— 

G. S. Archer, City-road (accepted) ......... ooee- £218 10 © 








LON DON.—For pulling down and rebuilding premises, No. 50, 
High-street, Highgate, for Mr. Lewis. Mr. V. {. Grose, architect, 
13, Railway Approach, london Bridge. Quantities by Mr. J 
Kennard, 13, Railway Approach :— 

Tender No. 1, 


o++ 4,982 


Tender No. 2, 
Killingback.........see. 





° Oo 995 0 Oo 
Lown & Son .......e06. ses 976 0 O 908 oO Oo 
Gould & Brand ......cccce + 947 0 O pistes 872 0 o 
ED -nenebedeneseséceksnaes 931 0 Oo eee 868 0 Oo 
G. S. Archer, City-road.... 85> o o ae 772 @ oF 
* Accepted subject to a reduction. 
LON DON.—For the erection of sch»ol buildings and appurten- 


ances (Three Mills Schools), Stratford, for the West Ham School 


Board, for 1,576 children. Messrs. J. T. Newman & Jacques, 
architects, 2, Fen-court, London, E C. (Quantities by Messrs. 
R. L. Curtis & Son:— 

Sag-Ot Ge PND -cavecsee £2,184 | Reed & Son............ 18, 

i  — ree enas 18,984! Torden & Son.......... ane 
Gregar & Som......cece 18 787| F. J. Coxhead.......... 17,293 
Stimpson & Co. ........ 18,670 | W. J. Maddison ........ 17,220 





LONDON.—For new studio, 123, Church-street, Chelsea, for Mr. 
Felix Moxhelles. Mr. Fredk. G. Knight, architect. Quantities by 
Mr, Fredk. R. Smith, surveyor, botn of 6, Gt. College-sireet, West- 


minster :— 

Blunderfield ....ccccccccce in cis cinncunieaas £533 
PE, bincn i ecekeviuds RE 0 PP obs chadccadis ccceak 989 
WE swendcdsadsssdos Re HT idicluictisecse'catece » 970 








LON DON.—For sanitary alterations at Combe Lodge, Kingston- 
road, Wandsworth, for Dr. Hoffman. Mr. S. F. Monier- Wiliams, 
architect and surveyor, 1A, Clareville-grove, Onslow-gardens, South 
Kensington :— 
Turtle & Appleton 
Ronald 


Grant 
250} Anderson, 


LON DON.—For alterations to the ‘*Green Man,” 7 & o, Bucklers- 


4 400 


eeeeeevee 


bury, London, E.C., for Me. George Tomain, Mr. Thomas 
Milbeurn, architect :— 

ea ee ME WE bichon coined cocce: coceh08Q 
WEED «00 se cvenvosedusedanl 882 | Beer & Gash ...... coccee *s 757 





LONDON.—For proposed works of repsir to church and tower ot 
St. Mildred. Bread-street, London, E C., for the Rector and Church- 


wardens. Mr. Thomas Milbourn, architect :— 
Church repairs. Reseating. 
LMWIOECE cc cccccoscsveccess 597 0° Oo 1325 0 O 
EE ie su dete hingawreiadade 586 o o 362 0 0a 
SONS GE GR, ccndccssecccess 543 @ Oo 333 0 Oo 
EIGUO DOGB ic csiscvccecsswcdes 415 0 Oo 285 0 Oo 


LONDON. — For alterations and repairs to the “ Admiral 
Keppel” public-house, Fulham-road. W. Mr. J.G. Needham, archi- 
tect, 11, Powerscroft-road, Clapton, N, :— 





a GE cacesdauenden coe +00 496] A. & T. Wilson (accepted).. £343 
LL.UTON.—For paving and other works, in Waldeck-road, Bury 
Park-road, and Pondwicks-road, for the Town Council. Mr. T. k. 
Roscoe, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Luton :— 
f ae ig Bury Park-road. d — 
Sect. No.1.* Sect. No. 2.+ 
4 «. @ ae | 4 04 £ s.d. 
Thos, Adams.....576 6 7 .. 1,198 14 1... 475 14 5 .. 318 10 O 
A. T. Catley ....541 18 4 .. 1,308 11 8 .. 47018 4.. 332 0 0 
Geo, Kingham ....522 0 © .. 1,218 15 0 .. 426 5 ©... 32810 o 
Wm. Lee ........ 424 8 4.. 99410 ©0.. 387 4 4.. 279 1 4 
Victoria ane Co., ‘ 
Limited ..... cose B@ Occ — «+ 502 12 6 .. 353 18 
G. Wimpey & Co. 662 5 © .. 1,275 na =! 


©. SRS OC OC oe re) 
* From Leagrave-road, Dunstable-road, to Waldeck-road. 
t From Waldeck-road to Guildford House. 


rn NERS 


MERTHYR TYDFIL.—For supplying and laying 477 yards 
glazed-ware pipes, &c., Bedlinog, for the Union Rural Sanitar 
Authority. Mr. Jas. Jones, surveyor, Wood View, Cefucoe f 
Merthyr Tydfil :— 


Thomas Evans......4193 0 0!] William Lewis, Afn 





Taliesin Isaac ..... - IcZ14 6 Bithdir, vid Cardiff *£8r 15 6 

Edward Edwards 103 1 1c | David Thomas ...... 72 6 o! 

Ts PR ccccacveceds: & OB * Accepted, 
NEWRBURY.—For the supply of about 809 tons cast-iron pipes 


for the Town Council. Mr. J. Anstie, engineer, 17, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. :— 


Cochrane & Co. ....£3,462 17 0 


Or seccccccccdecs £4,286 19 0] Stanton IronCo..... 3,237 12 9 
Oakes & Co......... 3:747 5 ©| Roberts & Co,*.... 3202 o 10 
Clay Cross Co....... 3,59f © * Accepted. 





NEWMARKET.—For erecting pair of villa-residences, vicarage. 
road, Newmarket, for Messrs. Moaksom & Jennings, of Newmarket. 
Mr. R. A. Caine, architect, London :— 


Coulson & Loft .......... £1,636 | Linzell eo ceccccerccccccec hols 200 
Kerridge & Shaw ........ 1,357 | SCOWEM ....ccccccccccccee 1,245 
GED  cdénedinne ewasends 


1,597 





NEWMARKET.—For the alterations to the “ 
High-street, Newmarket, Cambs , for Mrs. Bloss :— 
SCOWER 000 cvccees obseced cboccenspegsssoened ++++ £556 0 © 


Crown Hotel,” 





SALE.—For kerbing, channelling, macadamising, and paving 
Palmer-street and adjoining passages, for the Local Board. Mr. 
A. G. McBeath, engineer, 4, School-road, Sale. Quantities by 
engineer :— 
Matthew Naylor & Son copeceveccccccccccccccsed, ZIG I> Oo 
William Barton...... othbheentwus 44500 ecevce 9 ° Oo 
George Boyson, Ashton-on-Mersey (acceptec) .. 220 9 9 
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ST. HELENS (Lancs.).—For the erection of school buildings. 
Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, architects, 14, Castle - street, 
Liverpool :— 





Peter Tickle .........- £3,999 15] R. W. Davies ........ £7,900 0 
oshua Henshaw ...... 8.474 10 | Hughes & Stirling .... 7,897 © 

— Ellison ........ 8,358 o} Brown & Rackhouse.. 7,875 o 

G. Waizbom & Son ... 8,295 o1! Morrison & Sons...... 7,840 0 

Sam Webster.......... 8,120 0 é Isaac Dilworth ........ 7,825 oO 

J. Rothwell & Son .... 7,999 John Whittaker, 11, 

F. Clarke. .ccccccsccece 7,997 ; Foundry-street, St. 

W- Molyneux .....-. 7,995 © Iielens (accepted) es 7,710 O 

SEE “scccececeus 7,948 oO 





SOUTHPORT.—For the erection of five slaughter-houses and 
ve lairs, Blowick, for the Corporation :— 








ca in scssteas £1,100 o o]| Richard Rimmer ....£8s5r 12 © 
Wishart & Irving .. 8956 o o| Geo. Hutchinson.... 827 0 0 
Morris Bros. ...... 887 10 John Fenton, 95, 
Thos. Whitehead .. 872 15 0 Linaker - street, 
Duxfield Bros. .... 867 7 Oo Southport* ........ S15 11 3 
Jos. Blanchard & * Recommended to Council for 
fC ener 859 0 o| acceptance. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. od. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. L.—J. A.—-F. H. H.; C. H. E. (too late: next week). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, vests. of course, with the authors. 

Ve cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 








Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 
All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 


be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those relatiny to advertisemevts 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and ze¢ to the Editor. 


emo - —_ — —- -_-—- —— = 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER "is supplied DIRECT from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, &c. 26s. per annum. Remittances 
(pay: able to DOUGL AS FOURDRINIE ) should be addressed to 
the Publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 














“THE BUILDER” CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
"THE CATHEDRALS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


(January, 1891, to June, 1893.) 





Tn each case—EXTERIOR VIEW, specially drawn for this series, 
GROUND PLAN, to a large scale, shaded to indicate the date and 


style of the sev eral parts ; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, with 
sketches of details, &c. 

*r. Canterbury 9. Norwich ‘117. Llandaff 24. Truro — 
*2,. Lichfield to. Rochester | 18. Oxford 25. St. David's 
*3. St. Alban’s | *z1. Lincoln 19. Southwell *26. York 

*4. Peterboro’ 12. Gloucester | 20. Worcester 27. Ripon 

*s. Wells 13. St. Paul’s 21. Bangor 28. Chester 

*6. Exeter 14. Hereford an 29. Manchester 
*7, Salisbury 15. Chichester — St. Asaph 30. Carlisle 

8. Bristol 3. Winchester 31. Durham 











16. Ely 
*Post-free FOURPENCE: H ALFPEN NY each, except 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 1x, and 26, the numbers of ‘‘ THE BUILDER ” containing these 
being ‘out of print; but reprints of the VIEW, PLAN, AND 
DESCRIPTION OF CANTERBURY, LICHFIELD, ST. AL BAN’ S, 
PETERBOROUGH, WELLS, EXETER, SALISBURY, 
LINCOLN, and YORK, can be had, price 1s. each. Postage and 
packing of reprints extra; single sets, 2d. or the nine sets together, 6d. 
¢a7” | The whole series (including reprints) 16s. ; post-free, 17s. 6d.] 


THE ANCIENT CATHEDRALS 
OF ot “eames 


Fuly 1 | 2. Abesdent Sept. 2] 5. Iona Nov. 4 
: Oct. 7| 6. Dunblane Dec. 2 





1. Glasgow 
2. Edinburgh Aug. 5 | 4. Kirkwall 


1894 
‘ 8. Brechin and 
7 Dunkeld Fan. 6| > Sans } Fed. 3 | ro. Elgin 


‘THE ANCIENT CATHEDRALS 
OF IRELAND. 


1. St. Patrick’s, Dubin AGve 9 a 2. soneananinns, “‘somgge May 5 
3. Kilkenny .. 2° ‘Sur 


‘THE ABBEYS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Westminster - 6, 1894. 
(This Series will be resu: med when the Irish Series is completed. ) 


Post-free FOU RPEN iCE-HA LFPENNY each, 


THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL’S 


(xg in. by 11} in.), on stout paper, for framing, 6d. ; by post, 8d, 


Mar.3 














PORTFOLIOS. 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘Tur BuiLpEer,’ LONDON. 





THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume LXV. (July to Dec. 
1893) were given as a supplement with January 13th. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 

s. 6d. each; also 

READING» CASES anne with Strings, price 9d. each 

THESIXTY-FIFTH VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound), price 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, is now ready. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
gag BE Tey VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE- 
HIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under............ 4 6d 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... 6d. 

Terms for series of Trade advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c., may be ee CJ DET to the Publisher. 

ATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines = toe thirty words) 7 a os. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NE Css "ARY. 

*,.* Stamps szust not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Postal Orders, payable 
to DOUGLA AS FOURDRINIER, and addressed to the Publisher 
of “ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week’ S issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m, on THURSDAY, but “ Classification” cannot 
be guaranteed for any which may reach the Office after HALF-PAST 
ONE p.m, on that day. Those intended ry the front Page should 
bein by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDA 

RATIONS IN STANDING 


SPEC IAL— ADV ERI rISEMENTS or ORDERS TO 
DISCONTINUE Same must reach the Office before 10 a.m. on 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latterCOPIES ONLY should be sent. 


ALTE 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ TheBuilder,” may haveRep/ies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C., free of 
charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed env elopes are sent, 
together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { = NINEPENCE EACH. 


Post (carefully packed) 1s. 














THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL mm. a eciie KINDS OF 
ATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 








ESTABLISHED 1866, 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


fo be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 





London: Publisher of “* THE BUILDER,” 46, Catherine-st., W.C. 


HAM HILL STONE, 

The attention of Architects is spe 
invited to the durability and beautiful coy 
of this material. Quarries well opened. ( 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework deli 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, St, 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr, E 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Ap 












































Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse flog 
fiat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-roo 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asph 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [Ar 








































SPRAGUE & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prom 
executed. 


4&5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, EC. [Ani 


QUANTITIES, a LITHOGRAPHI 

accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., §,} 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DiAR} 
For 1394, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/x. [Ar 







































MICHELMORE & REA 


SL ES CS CE Gs OE CN sleet et a es 


bun res CHARLES 0° Co! COLLINGE: 50 PF *O PATEN 


Le 


_  (NOLLINGR'S PATENT HINGE 
Pm, WW LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


f WE Belf-Acting ‘FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
i” } and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every descript 
bs 


23 364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


Prices REDUCED. {Pruication LONDON, 





ifs 
ae 








Prevel) Asnalt 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk louse, Cannon-street, Ell 


SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL ANI 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 
WASF HOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS 
&c., &c. 










—_— 


This Asphalte was chosen to 
laid at Sandringham, on the ne 
General Post Office, and other 





BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E, 





important buildings. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON 





VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 


LONDON: 
352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD N.W., and 


218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN, 
S.E, 


JISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 







GLASGOW : 
47 and 49, ST, ENOCH-SQUA 
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NONSUCH PALACE: A REsToraTIon, BY Mr. H. W. Brewer. 


PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE & C° 4685 EAST HARDING STREET FETTER LANE. E.C 
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